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IND SPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 





“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary ‘Teachers. 


MONTHLY; 16 PAGES. 





$1.00 A YEAR. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘First Tzacuine,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 


teachers. 
them possess acknowledged beauty. 


Theoretical “‘ papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of 
“First TEACHING” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by 


a lady possessing skill and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will 


be discussed. 
The Kindergarten. 
Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 


The Management of Children. 
Occupation for Young Children. 


The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. 
have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the [nsTrTUTR 


will get in that paper most of the material in ‘‘ First Tzacuine.” 
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in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions fo: tie INsTITUTE and First Tzacurve, to whom 


liberal terms will be given. Send for sample copy and terms to 


A large number of subscriptions 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 21 Park Place, New York. 
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Tus New York Tribune says that 
five-eighths of all the cigars thav are 
sold in New York city are made in the 
East Side tenements by Bohemian fam- 
ilies, who perform all the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture in their dirty 
rooms, where they not only work but 
also eat and sleep. The tobacco, it 
adds, is wet down and spread upon the 
floor at night, and is trodden upon 
meanwhile by the family in the pur- 
suit of their domestic operations. In 
the morning, while it is yet damp and 
soiled, it is stripped from the stems by 
the children, while the women make 
the fillers and the men of the family 
roll and trim the cigars, turning out 
seven hundred in a day, which are duly 
branded with some high -sounding 
Spanish name, and sold for an import- 
ed article—and yet, we have teachers 
that smoke and the number of pupils 
that follow their example is rapidly 
increasing. 


—_ or 





IMMIGRATION.—The immigration last 
year was unprecedentedly large. The 
official report shows that 327,371 aliens 
landed at New York, being the largest 
number ever recorded there. Of the 
total, 104,264 were from Germany, 
66,399 from Ireland, 83,768 from Eng- 
land, 35,217 from Sweden, 11,190 from 
Italy, 9,625 from Scotland, and so on 
down from a dozen other countries. In 
regard to destination, 137,561 remained 
in New York, while 112,119 went to the 
West. 


ADDITIONAL investigations have been 
made relative to the proposed canal 
from the Mediterranean to the deserts 
of Tunis and Algeria, the latter to be 
thus converted into navigable seas. 
According to Roudaire and other emi- 
nent authorities, the great objection 
which has been urged against the pro- 
ject, namely, that the evaporation in 
such a latitude would be so rapid that 
the sea must soon become saturated 
with salt, and ultimately merely a bed 
of that substance, appears not to be 
well founded. On the contrary, the 
contemplated plan, it is claimed, will 
insure the establishment of an interior 
sea 250 miles long and nearly one thou- 
sand miles in circumference, 

From an estimate, it would appear 
that about forty millions of books are 
used daily by our school-girls and 
boys. 


Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
No. 233 Western Avenue, Lynn. Mass,, 
for pamphlets relative to the curative 
properties of her Vegetable compound 
in all female complaints. 











The October Musical Herald contains 
two piano pieces, ‘‘La March” by Suppe, 
and ‘‘ Pleasures of May” by Paul Hil- 
ler; also an anthem for four voices by 
8. S. Wesley, and a song by Louis C, 
Elson, one of the editors. 





Pror. (in Intellectual Philosophy) ; 
“Mr. H——, ifI were to say that snow 
is not black, what would you infer ?” 
Mr. H--——: ‘‘I should infer that snow 
is black.” =e 

F. W. Helmick of Cincinnati has 
just issued ‘‘ Never go back on a trav- 
eling man,” a commercial ballad by 
Charlie Baker,’ 








Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well known 
physician, a specialist on these subjects, concludes 
as follows: “ Neuralgia is one of the most painful 
of diseases, and is attended with more or less ner- 
vous irritation. Sciatica is also a form of neural- 
gia, and all painful nervous diseases come under 
Neuralgia means nerve ache, and 
therefore you can suffer with neuralgia in any 
part of the body, as the nerves are supplied to 
= part.” 
have for man closely studied the cause 
f neuralgia, —~ ¢ P ya of the nervous sys- 
tem, with the many diseases that it is ~~~ 
fre and prituany chase of mosedicks he povetret 
of neu 

the nervous flula—it becomes tpovened ind 
poor, and in some cases starved, not because the 
patient does not eat, but because what is eaten is 
not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are many Causes for this, but Dr. C. W. Benson's 
Celery and Chamomile Pills have in my hands 
roved a perfect remedy for this condition and 
Soid'Wy al Gruggtat. Pre, 50 cents a bo 
4 cents a box. 

— i" 106 North tutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
, two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $1,50, to 
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DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 











WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 
Sewing Machines, 
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ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AN)) 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 
St 
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MINDRALS, SCIBINTIFIC & MEDICAL BOOKs 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 
And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna, 
o. 
of and Mh Cee eee 
Ores lee ond Me tarin Pal send Amercan Mescanat as Nie Col eel, ST te 
sent to acy part of the world by mail, Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalis:’s 
Hour sent free, Subscription 75 cents a year, for club rates and premiums see each monthly issuc. 
I received the highestaward given to any one at the Centennial Rxpeaition 3876, and the only award and me 
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COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 
ulagige! apesien and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other works ¢ 
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ineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also accompanied by my illustrated Catalogue 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 








Only 50 Cents a Year. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, ani 
mspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power, He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father's 
cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc, 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves 4+ 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev, Drs. Deem: 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only 
sorry you did not have it before, You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 





lamented that there wag nothing to put in their hands, Here is just what they nee‘. 


8. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New York 
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IN a 5 letter of inquiry for a master, Dr. Ar- 
nold writes: ‘‘ What I want is a man who is 
a Christian and gentleman, an active man, 
and one who has common sense and under- 
stands boys. Ido not so much care about 
scholarship, as he will have immediately 
under him the lowest forms in the school; 
but yet, on second thought, I do care 
about it very much, because his pupils may 
be in the highest forms, and besides, I think 
that even the elements are best taught by a 
man who has thorough knowledge of the 
matter. However, if one must give way, I 
prefer activity of mind and an INTEREST 
IN HIS WORK to high scholarship, for the 
one may be acquired far more easily than 
the other. 


GRANTED that the teacher has the informa- 
tion necessary, must he not serve an appren- 
ticeship to the art of teaching, must he not 











be taught to teach? In Germany, this has 
long ago been considered almost to a truism. 
The mere possession of knowledge does not 
necessarily enable one to teach. Having 
knowledge and imparting knowledge are by 
no means synonymous. There is an art of 
teaching, partly natural and partly acquired, 
that distinguishes the well-trained profes- 
sional teacher from the amateur or the per- 
functory pedagogue. This art of teaching is 
founded on fixed laws; it is not something 
that varies day by day as many suppose ; 
nor is it so easily learned. It requires pains, 
thought and practice. The teacher should 
carefully watch the operation of the most 
skillful teacher he can find, he must besides 
read and study on the subject. 





Tue Board of Apportionment of this city 
for the year 1880 made appropriation (ex- 
clusive of the money for street-cleaning) as 
follows : 


For Police Department, $3,459,917 
Police Courts and General Ressions, 850,000 
Charities and Correction, 1,618,680 
Total, $5,428, 597 


Aamising that 15 per out, of these ex- 
penditures were occasioned directly or in- 
directly by strong drink, we have as one item 
of the liquor cost in this city, $4,072,247.75. 
This is but a portion of the cost occasioned 
by intoxicating liquors. The New York 
Tribune estimates the direct annual outlet by 
consumers for the liquors themselves at $40,- 
000,000. Enormous, indeed, in the: aggre- 
gate, is the drink waste ! 





Tue Tonic Sol-Fa system is simply the 
easiest way to learn music. In England this 
system is in extensive use. The Key to it is 
that the staff is dismissed ; the notes are in- 
dicated by the initial letter of each ; the time 
by periods, colons, commas and dashes. It 
can be mastered by pupils in a few lessons. 
Children who can read can learn this system ; 
so that very young pupils sing new songs 
with ease. 

It should be employed in every school, and 
thus the delightful art of music could be 
within reach of all. It is really the natural 
system. There is no reason why a person 
who wishes to learn to sing should be obliged 
to learn about the staff, the signature, the 
clef, leger lines, flats and sharps, transposi- 
tion, accidentals, etc. To understand these 
is needful by the ordinary system, because 
that system is very complex. At the time it 
was invented it was the best that could be 
done. The Tonic Sol-Fa system indicates 
the tone and its length by signs already 
known. It solves the difficult problem of 
teaching music in an easy and rapid way. 





WE must aim at reaching the mind, heart, 
and will of each scholar. We must come 
down to the platform of each, and draw him 
out. Education, it cannot be reiterated too 
often, means drawing out, not pouring in. 
We are not satisfied unless all our scholars 
are interested, and also show their interest 
by asking questions, stating difficulties, 





‘the boy who paused to give an answer; 


and volunteering information or facts that 
have come under their own observation. In- 
stead of snubbing them, and calling their 
questions foolish, because you are unable to 
answer them, do the best you can; if need be, 
confess your ignorance and at all times have 
patience, knowing how slowly the truth 
dawned on your own mind. When we 
teach what we have proved in our own ex- 
perience to be true, we cannot help speaking 
with authority and with modesty. Such 
teaching is its own reward. We ourselves 
profit by it, for we grow in clearness and 
fullness of apprehension ; and our scholars 
look up to us not merely as instructors but 
as fathers. Do you say that this method 
of teaching is difficult? Try it. You will 
find it not nearly so difficult as you think. 
It is the true method.—S. S. Times. 

THE interest the college professor feels in 
education cannot be very great judging from 
‘this works.” He turns out to give a lecture 
if he cannot avoid it, but he puts in no ap- 
pearance at the Teachers’ Institutes, or the 
County or State Associations. The excep- 
tions to this statement are very, very few. 
Profs. North and Mears of Hamilton College 
have been notable exceptions. 

Why is this? There is no conundrum, but 
what some one will try to reply to. It is 
hard to say that men who occupy elevated 
educational positions feels no interest in edu- 
cation itself; but the truth must be told. 
They want students, and so want the pre- 
paratory schools to succeed; but to feel an 
interest in the whole field is entirely beyond 
them. These men may hear classes recite, 
and help fit a few to graduate, but they do 
not know how great the common school in- 
terests are. They deprecated allowing a 
young man to go out with a diploma unless 
he had Latin and Greek, but finding they 
they must do that or not have graduates, 
they gave way. 

We advise the college professor to come 
down from his pedestal, brush away the cob- 
webs, try to understand the work of our com- 
mon schools, and to feel an interest in the 
teaching of primary schools even. Let them 
think of the words used by a heathen orator 
and that made the theatre ring with ap- 
plause. Heomani nihil a mealienum puto.” 


* 


THE pupil is laying up in his memory the 
acts not only of his teacher, but the very 
tones of his voice. ‘Rugby scholars,” says 
Dean Stanley, ‘‘will at once recall these little 
traits which, however minute in themselves, 
will to suggest a lively image of Dr. Arnold’s 
whole manner. They will remember the 
glance with which he looked round in the 
few moments of silence before the lesson be- 
gan, and which seemed to speak his sense 
of his own position and of theirs also; the 
attitude in which he stood turning over the 
pages of a lexicon, with his eyes fixed upon 
the 
well-known changes of his voice and manner, 
so faithfully representing the feeling within. 
They will recollect the pleased look and 
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cheerful ‘thank you,’ which follow upon a 
successful answer of translation ; the fall of 
his countenance with its deepening severity, 
the stern elevation of the eyebrows, the sud- 
den ‘sit down,’ which followed upon the re- 
verse ; the courtesy and almost deference to 
the boys, as to his equals in society, so long 
as there was nothing to disturb the friend- 
liness of their relation ; the startling earnest- 
ness with which he would check in a moment 
the slightest approach to levity or imperti- 
nence; the confidence with which he ad- 
dressed them in his half-yearly exhoration.” 
Thus we see that photographs are being 
taken each and every day; now one of the 
moral purpose, now of the affections and 
finally the teacher becomes comprehended 
and if he be a man of power he will be fol- 
lowed, 





A FEW CASES. 





That very little beside a certain amount 
of book knowledge is required of those who 
are permitted to enter the school-room: may 
be easily shown. Last summer a young 
man applied at the Custom House for a 
position and was subjected to an examina- 
tion. Having graduated at a high school 
about one month previous, he was quite fresh 
on the subjects on which he was examined. 

** You ought to be a teacher” said the ex- 
aminer. 

A young man in this city studied medicine; 
graduated, put up his sign, but did not get 
practice. He began to think about getting 
a place in the public schools. He was suc- 
cessful; he could not earn his board as a 
doctor but he was paid $800 at once as a 
teacher. 

For a vacancy in a public school two men 
applied, one of skill; experience learning; the 
other with the requisite amount of learning. 
The latter was appointed. 

In a country place the salary had been 
$600. One of the Trustees informed the 
teacher that a certain young man would 
take the place at $400, hinting that the 
teacher had better offer to take the place at 
the same prize. 

‘*But he has had no experience in teach- 
ing.” ‘No, but he will have in a short time. 
He can afford to work cheap for he has noth- 
ing to do at present.” 

The teacher not caring to lose one third of 
his salary, gave up his place to the man 
who could afford to work cheap the was 
appointed. 

Two young ladies, daughters of a clergy- 
man, were by their father’s death obliged 
to support themselves. Friends of the family 
said, “they must be got into the public 
schools.” And this was done, though one pro- 
tested that, “‘she would rather scrub floors 
than teach in a public school.” 

The entire public conscience and judgment 
are demoralized as to the real object of the 
school. Ostensibly the “‘schouls are for the 
children,” but reader, you can see a twinkle 
in the eye of the person who utters that say- 
ing, he don’t mean it. 


RoyaL Mummigs.—In the cliffs at Thebes, Egypt, a 
chamber was found in which thirty-nine mummies were 
hidden. The inscriptions on them have been read by 
Brusch, the director of the womger pF and he finds = 
most of them were mummies of kings, cqrpens, ted 


princes, When a person died in n EeyP was 

embalmed ani then wrapped in Het Soch stale Wes 

ported together and then put in # coffin made of stone, | 
these, inscriptions, telling the name and 

person, were placed. 
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THE TEACHER'S DREAM. 


By a PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL TEACHER. 

I was the thirteenth applicant for a subordinate 
position in a village school, and from the fact that 
a dozen had_ preceded me, I was treated with great 
indifference. I was told each had a friend or rela- 
tive to assist them. That night I was, in my dream, 
in a village whose every appearance gave evidence 
of the reign of order and culture. I came before the 
school board, but how marked the change! Com- 
petency, not political favoritism, elected the di- 
rectors. Though I was the fifty-first applicant who 
had presented himself to that school board for its 
choice, I was treated with the same courtesy, my 
testimonials examined with the same care, and as 
much consideration was awarded my learning and 
experience as to those of the first applicant. They 
did not promise me their votes, nor even intimate 
that they would assist me, though our religion and 
politics were the same; for, being well versed in 
school law, they quoted to themselves, “‘ Family, 
political, or church influence should never be per- 





| mitted to swerve adirector from the line of duty in 


the election of teachers.” To their merit, I left that 
place with the full confidence that perfect justice 
would be done me. 

While waiting I walked around the town. The 
school buildings and grounds were such as to show 
that the directors took care for the pupils’ health 
and happiness. The salary of each teacher was 
graded according to his experience and efficiency, 
and was ample to allow each to spend his vacations 
at some notable summer school, where he might 
better prepare himself for the duties of the follow- 
lowing year; for each considered teaching as his 
life business, and that it was his duty to better 
himself at every opportunity. 

That school, when it opened in the fall witha 
corps of the ablest teachers in the country, was 
really an imposing sight. They were a well-organ- 
ized army, ready to do battle with superstition, 
ignorance, and immorality. The principal was a 
man with broad views, and incited his pupils with 
a love for knowledge by showing them the beauties 
of the uni¥erse, and the perfect harmony and order 
in all of God’s creation. He considered it far be- 
neath the dignity of his calling to.promise his schol- 
ars rewards of brass medals, should they graduate, 
or even his assistance in obtaining a position as 
teacher in the school. 

But who can describe my disappointment when, 
on awaking, my vision was found to be but a 
dream; still it was so pleasing and attractive that 
I felt encouraged to work the harder to bring about 
such a state of things. 





ORGANIZE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


There is no better means within the reach of the 
young or old teacher, to improve himself, and at 
the same time be of genuine service to his commu- 
nity, than the Literary Society. 

As soon as he becomes acquainted with five or 
ten suitable persons, the teacher should call a meet- 
ing and propose the formation of a literary club. 
At this mecting the matter should be canvassed, 
different views obtained and such steps taken to- 
ward organization as the result of the’aforesaid in- 
terchange of views seem to warrant. 

It will be generally better to make one author 
the special study of the society, and with this in 
view, each member should obtain a copy of the 
work tobe studied. If it is Shakespearian, let the 
club be called ‘“‘ The Shakespearian Club,” if Long- 
fellow, '* The Longfellow Club.” 

The study of Shakespeare is now made very easy ; 
separate copies of each play can be had at three 
cents acopy. If it should bedetermined to make 
Shakespeare the theme, it will be well to read the 
following plays first: ‘‘ As You Like It,” ‘“ Mer- 


chant of Venice,” ‘* Julius Caesar ” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
These will be enough to occupy a winter. 





The society should meet once a week, The main 
88! portion of the evening, say one hour, should be 
the Riven to the play. Tt is not necessary to assign the 
Gasdetumn tab les dedh ene read in turn the part 
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next in the text. .The teacher should possess a 
Hudson Shakespeare, or a Rolfe, which will supply 
all the explanatory notes and comments necessary. 
Perfect freedom in the discussion of a passage 
should be encouraged. The teacher should not 
affect wisdom in the matter; on the other hand he 
should continually raise questions as if to satisfy 
himself, with regard to the import or connection. 
It will pay well to examine these grammatical con- 
structions, the mastery of which is necessary to 
the understanding of the passage. 

After the reading is finished, some one should be 
called upon to tell the story of the play as far as it 
hasbeen read. It will be well to appoint some one 
to do this, also, at the opening exercises of the next 
meeting, preparatory to continuing the reading. 
When the play is nnished, let some one tell the 
whole story, his comrades criticising informally. 
The president of the meeting should not be too for- 
mal; especially if he be the teacher, should not 
let himself pass into the formalities of a recitation. 
On the other hand, let criticism, humor and com- 
ment flow freely. 

After the time to be devoted to the reading of the 
play is consumed, miscellaneous exercises may be 
engaged in. These may consist of readings or de- 
clamations, essays, music, debate, apples, nuts, 
games, etc., etc. The evening should ‘always close 
with an agreeable sociable. 

In organizing, President, Secretary and Execut- 
ive committee of three, including President and 
Secretary, should beelected. The President should 
expect to assume the responsibility of keeping 
things going and together. At the opening of such 
meeting, the President should call to order and re- 
quest the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, just as in any regular society. This will in ev- 
ery case bring the work of the society past and 
future, before it ina manner sufficiently formal to 
give all the appearance of order and method. 

It should be understood that every one must try 
todo his part, without excuses or delays. Espec- 
ially should the officers be chosen from those who 
are known to be faithful and reliable. 

Will the teachers let us exhort them to effort in 
this direction during the coming winter? Decide 
early what author you will take and provide your- 
self with books that are fuller than the cheap edi- 
tions. You can make yourself, not an ostentatious 
manager, but a quiet, modest worker for good in 
your neighborhood. It is not necessary to give the 
good people the impression they are a benighted set 
to whom you have come as a missionary; on the 
other hand, your whole attitude is of one who im- 
plies that some literary taste and culture exists in 
the neighborhood of which you desire to be a part. 
—Normal Teacher. 








New Co.umsi1a.—The hitherto inaccessible land 
known as Wrangell Land was “occupied” and 
claimed for the United States, August 12th, by 
Capt. Hooper, of the U. 8. Revenue steamer Cor- 
win. Ina letter tothe Chief of the Revenue Marine 
Bureau, Captain Hooper says: 

‘**We took possession, planted the American flag, 
and now we want to give it a new name, as I be- 
lieve we are entitled to do. Wrangell never saw the 
land, and after trying for three successive years to 
get a sight of it, refers to it as the ‘ problematical 
land of the north.’ Kellet, after whom it is called 
on the English charts, only dimly saw what he sup- 
posed was a small island, and which he called Plo- 
ver Island. That is where we landed, at the mouth 
of a good sized river on the east end, which now 
appears on our chart as Clark River.” 

The new land is crossed by the meridian of 180 
from Greenwich, the shore surveyed lying three or 
four degrees to the eastward of that meridian. Its 
southern point is about 71° north latitude. 

OzonE.—Put a few sticks of clean phosphorus in a 
basin of water, half cover them with fresh cold 
water (soft), and put a closed bell jar or inverted 
glass vessel (clean) of any kind over all, so as to 
confine the air above the phosphorus. In the 
course ef an hour the air thus confined will be found 
charged with ozone. 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 
Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
And Thursday’s child has far to £0; 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
And Saturday’s child works hard for its living ; 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay. 





Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder wiat you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 





There 1s a child, a boy or girl— 
I’m sorry it is true -- 

Who doesn’t mind when spoken to : 
Is it you? It can’t be you! 

I know a child, a boy or girl — 
I’m loth to say I do— 

Who struck a little playmate child : 
I hope that wasn’t you! 

I know a child, a boy or girl— 
I hope that such are few— 

Who told a lie ; yes told a lie! 
It cannot be ’twas you! 

There is a boy, I know a boy— 
I cannot love him though— 

Who robs the little birdie’s nest : 
That bad boy can’t be you! 

A girl there is, a girl I know— 
And I could love her too, 

But that she is so proud and vain : 
That surely isy’t you ! 





Some little folks are apt to say, 
When asked their task to touch, 
“Tl put it off at least to-day ; 
It cannot matter much.” 
Time is always on the wing— 
You cannot stop its flight ; 
Then do at once your little tasks, 
You'll happier be at night. 
But httle duties still put off, 
Will end in ‘‘Never done ;” 
And, “‘By-and-by is time enough,” 
Has ruined many a one, 





Guard, my child, thy tongue, 

That it speak no wrong ; 

Let no evil word pass o’er it, 

Set the watch of truth before it, 

That it do no wrong,— 

Guard, my child, thy tongue. 

Guard, my child, thine eyes ; 

Prying is not wise ; 

Let them look on what is right, 

From all evil turn their sight ; 

Prying is not wise,— 

Guard, my child, thine eyes. 

Guard, my child, thine ear,— 

Wicked words will sear ; 

Let no evil words come in 

That may cause the soul to sin ; 

Wicked words will sear,— 

Guard, my child, thine ear, 

Ear, and eye, and tongue 

Guard while thou art young. 

For, alas ! these busy three 

Can unruly members be ; 

Guard while though art young, 

Ears, and eyes, and tongue. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

(To implant the idea that the earth is round.) 

T. From what position can we see the greatest 
distance around us, from the ground or the house- 
top? C. From the house-top. T. In observing a 
ship at sea, coming into land, what part of the ship 
do we see first? C. The sails. T. What part do 
we see next? C. The hull. T. These things show 
that the surface of the earth is a curved surface; as 
it is curved in every place it must be a round body. 
Men lived at one time who thought the earth was 
flat, and that by traveling on and on they would at 


; 





last come to a great chasm—a big. jumping-off 
place. But by observing closely we know that the 
earth is round, and if we sail on continually we 
will finally arrive at our starting-place. 

(To implant the_idea of the surface of the earth 
the teacher holds an orange before the class.) 

T. What is the shape of this orange? C. The or- 
ange is round. T. So is the earth round, like this 
orange. (Touching the surface.) What vart of the 
orange am I touching? C. The outside part. T. 
(Thrusting a pin into the orange.) What part of 
the orange does the point of the pin touch? C. The 
inside part. T. Yes ; now the earth is shaped just 
like this orange. It also has an outside part and 
an inside part. But we call the outside part the 
surface of the earth. What do we call the outside 
part? C. The surface of the earth. T. What part 
of the earth dowe live upon? C. The outside part. 
T. What name did I give you for the outside part of 
the earth? OC. Surface. 

(To implant the idea of the division of the earth 
into land and water.) 

T. If we travel a short distance from New York 
City we shall arrive at the sea-shore, and look upon 
the sea. What is the sea? C. A great sheet or 
body of water. T. What other bodies of water are 
there? C. Rivers andlakes. T. Yes; now you can 
understand that the surface of the earth is compos- 
ed of land and water, but there is three times as 
much water as land. We say that there is one- 
fourth land and three-fourths water. 

(To develop some ideas of the ocean.) 

T. When we go to the sea-shore, what is the large 
body of water called upon which we look, and in 
which we bathe? C. The ocean. T. What little 
girl has bathed in the surf? Mary, did the water 
getinto your mouth? How did it taste? (Mary 
answers salty.) T. Yes; the water of the ocean is 
salt. What is the color of the water? C. Blue, 
green. T. Sometimes blue, and sometimes green; 
and the ocean is so wide that ships may sail upon 
it for weeks and months without seeing land. 
What animals live in the ocean? C. Whales, 
sharks, blue-fish, mackerel, etc. T. Which is the 
largest fish? C. The whale. T. What do we ob- 
tain from the whale? C. Oil and whale-bone. 
T. Why do ships sail across the ocean? C. To 
carry people from country to country. T. And not 
only people but grain, and fruit, and articles of 
manufacture. We send across the ocean flour, and 
rice, and tobacco; and when they come back they 
bring us coffee, and sugar, and oranges, and silk, 
and sometimes gold and silver. 





LESSONS IN READING. 

The words must be taught to the pupils so they 
can be recognized at sight. This is too often neg- 
lected. Let the teacher stand at the blackboard 
and write the new words on the board, and prac- 
tice the pupils in pronouncing them; then question 
lively and pointedly. Suppose the first new word 
is “John.” What is it the name of ? Do you know 
any one who hasthis name? Who, here, has this 
name? Why does this commence with a large 
(capital) letter? Tell them names of boys, girls, 
men and women commence always with a capital 
letters (don’t say proper names begin with a capital, 
for they would not understand it). How many let- 
tersin this word? Spell it in concert. J-o-h-n! 
Which letter is silent? Suppose the next word is 
“goes.” How many letters in this word? What 
does it mean? How does one go? Who goes? 
Do you go? Spell it. G-o-e-s! Which letter is 
silent? etc., etc. After the words are all recog- 
nized then open the books. 

2. Have the pupils look at the sentence and tell 
what it is about. For example: “John goes early 
to school in the morning.” Who is talked about ? 
What does he do? Wheredoes he go? What for? 
When does he go? What is meant by early? 
How many syllables in the first word? Next? 
Next? Next? Next? Next? Next? Next? 
Who can read it without making a mistake? Mary 
may readit. (She reads.) Then begin on the next 
sentence. It will be apparent that the teacher must 





be on the alert and incite to active well-doing. This 


words, pronouncing them without stammering or 
hesitation, and that they know the meaning of the 
words and of the sentences. This is, of course, 


the whole ground. 
CAUTIONS. 


1. See that they know the meaning of the words 
of the lesson before they begin to read. 2. Pay 
particular attention that they know the meaning of 
the thoughts expressed. 8. Have the pupils state 
the thought in their own words. 4. Require them to 
look at a sentence and tell you what it is about. 
5. Require pupils to read in natural, conversational 
tones, never allowing them to use the unnatural 
tones so often heard in school-rooms. 6. Remem- 
ber that the conversational tone is the basis of good 
reading. 7. Attend carefully to articulation. To 
secure this practice on the elementary sounds; put 
““B” before all the vocal elements, then “ D,” etc. 
8. Let the class close their books and listen while 
some one reads, and then request another to tell 
the substance of what has been read. Have them 
also point out mistakes and make suggestions for 
improvement. 9. Do not go through the book 
too rapidly. Keep thechildren at a piece until they 
are very familiar with the words. The better they 
know the words, the better they can read. 10. Be 
sure that the children appreciate what they read. 
It needs a refined taste to read well; and the read- 
ing class presents a good opportunity to cultivate 
the taste. 11. Have the pupils stand erect, with 
the book in the left hand, the right hand hanging at 
the side, the feet in a proper position, etc. 12. Per- 
mit no lounging, or leaning on the desk or 
against the wall, or standing in any awkward or 
ungraceful attitude. Lastly be sure the pupils are 
invigorated by the reading lesson. It is the most 
important exercise of the day for a good teacher. 
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THe SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, CORNER OF BROADWAY 
AND 45TH STREET. 

The ordinary dwelling-house occupied by this so- 
ciety of which Professor Adler is the head, gathers 
within its walls some two hundred children. Of its 
aims, Professor Adler says: ‘‘ Our school reaches 
many children that the public schoois do not reach ; 
they come from cellars and garrets and are wretch- 
edly poor. Many of them we supply with clothing, 
and all get a warm lunch atnoon. We have a kin- 
dergarten and an advanced school. In the former, 
the usual Kindergarten work is done; but I believe 
the work in the higher classes is wholly unlike any 
thing that has ever been attempted in the city. 
There we combine manual with mental labor, yet 
we do not call the school an industrial school. Our 
aim is to spiritualize labor, to make work the med- 
ium through which the mind may be raised to higher 
realms of thought. The idea is to educate heads 
and hands together. For instance, we give the 
children carpenters’ tools, sharp knives and paste- 
board. They cut geometrical figures out of the 
paste-board, and thus embody their ideas of form. 
They also model in clay—the cost of which is trifl- 
ing. Mr. Warner, one of our best sculptors, and 
Mr. Hunt, an excellent modeller, give them instruc- 
tion. We believe that no one who has not the art spir- 
itcan teach art. Our children acquire not only dex- 
terity of hand, but exactness of thought. We also 
aim to give the parents an active interest in the 
school, by bringing about monthly meetings be- 
tween them and teachers, at which meetings meth- 
ods are discussed and suggestions offered. We in- 
tend to try experiments in our school, which can- 
not well be tried in the public schools; and if suc- 
cessful we shal] make them known, and endeavor 
to secure their introduction elsewhere.” 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In the advanced school, numbering about 26 boys 
and girls. an introductory lesson in geography was 
in progress. They first learn all about the city, 
then proceed to the county, then the state, and 
then the United States. 

Questions like these are appended : 





Whocan tell where Broadway crosses 7th aven- 


method covers the three things, of recognizing the: ue? At 47th street. What is the next avenue it 
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crosses going down ? 6th avenue at 82d street. Is 
there a park there? Yes, sir; Madison Square 
Park. What is the next avenue it crosses? 4th av- 
enue at 17th street. What square is there? Union 
Square. How many have seen Union Square at 
night ? How is it lit? By electric lights. Does 
Broadway cross any more avenues? No, sir. Let 
us follow Broadway down—we come toa park what 
is its name ? City Hall’ Park. Where does City 
Hall Park begin ? At Chambers street. 

In numbers, the four operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division are taught at 
the same time, taking small numbers first and then 
large numbers. 

CUTTING GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 

Another class stood at long board tables, and were 
supplied with carpenters’ squares, rulers, sharp 
knives and pencils. In the previous lesson they 
had cut paste-board in this shape. 


z | 


They now drew their knives along the dotted 
lines, and bent up the extended oblongs, construct- 
ing a box. When part of the class had finished, the 
teacher, Mr. Bamberger, said, ‘‘ I need nine boxes, 
two and one-half feet long, one and one-half feet 
wide and two inches high. Nine children will make 
them. You may each take a sheet of paste-board 
and then give your attention to the diagram which 
I shall draw on the board.” A diagram was drawn 
on the board resembling the one already given. ‘I 
need thirty-six boxes to go inside the large boxes. 
The small boxes are to be one and six-eighths inches 
square; what shall be the length of the first side ? 
One and six-eighths inches. Of the second side ? 
One and six-eighths inches. Of the third and fourth 
sides? One and six-eighths inches. What must the 
corners of the squarebe? Right angles. How will 
you obtain the right angle? By using the (carpen- 
ters’) square, 

OLASS IN OUTTING CLAY.—FIRST LESSON. 

The children stood at long board tables, each at 
his own section. They were supplied with clay, 
ruler, square, knife, compass and chisel. Make a 
square of two inches. This the children did and in- 
dented the outline with the knife. This drawing 
had been previously made on the slate and paper, 
and was to be outlined in the clay to-day. Do not 
cut the square out, only outline it. Now, find the 
centre. How do you find the centre of a square ? 
By drawing diagonals. The center is where the di- 
agonals cross each other. Take compasses. Draw 
a circle, within the square. How will you do it? 
One leg of the compass we place in the center, and 
then draw the circle. Now, stop work! Show the 
length of an inch on your fingers. The length of 
two inches? A half of an inch. By actual mea- 
surement it was found that the children were 
rarely more than an eighth of an inch wrong—so 
exact does their training make them. 

During the lesson several hands were raised—May 
I help somebody ? Have you finished your own 
work ? Yes, sir. Then you may help some one 
else. ‘‘We encourage the pupils to be kind and 
helpful, said the teacher. ‘‘And furthermore, 
children often learn more readily from children 
than from grown people.” 

EXERCISES IN THE KINDERGARTEN CLASS. 

The children stood in a circle with the teacher in 
the centre. In time to the music they followed her 
in the several motions: 

1. Hands extended, fingers opened and closed. 

2, Hands lifted high above the head, then extend- 
ed in front and rubbed together. 

8. Hands clapped three times. Hands at side. 

4. Right foot gently stamped twice; left foot 
stamped twice. 

5. Hands at side; feet moved at ar angle and 
back four times. 

6. Raising and lowering on toes four times. 

7. Swung arms back and forth four tinres. 

8. Shrugged shoulders twice. 




















9, Hands on hips. Elbows moved back and forth 
four times. 


10. Hands revolved over each other ten times. 

11. Heads turned from side to side twice. 

12. All sang a song about the farmer, and made 
the motions to show the way he scatters the seed, 
cuts the wheat, etc. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





THE PERIOD OF MODERN LIFE—1789-1881. 

During this period, that the mind—emancipated, 
by the French revolution, from the fetters of a false 
classicism—has developed itself in obedience to its 
natural tendencies, in many and widely different 
directions. German influence has been extensively 
felt; but rather as re-enforcing the German side of 
the English nature than as creating a distinctively 
German period in English literature. The age has 
been characterized by marked literary activity; 
but is, on the whole, critical rather than creative. 
The most striking features of the period are: 

1. The rise of the romantic school of English 
poetry—which we classify as the poetry of thought, 
the poetry of feeling, and the pootry of action. 

2. The excessive development of periodical litera- 
ture. 

3. the development of new schools of fiction—e. g., 
the historical romance, the novel with a purpose 
and the psychological novel—in addition to the 
story of adventure (the modern juvenile) and 
the society novel, which had been previously devel- 
oped. 

4. The development of new schools of mental and 
physical science. 

5. The degree of attention paid to historical 
studies. 

6. The literary prominence attained by woman. 

The prominent authors of the period, with the de- 
partments in which they have attained distinction, 
are indicated below: 

POETRY. 

1. Of Thought.—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning. 

2. Of Feeling.—Burns, Cowper, Byron, Keats, 
Moore, Keble, Owen Meredith, Jean Ingelow, 
Swinburne. 

8. Of Action.—Scott, Southey, Campbell, Macau- 
lay, Wm. Morris. 

FICTION. 

Essays aND CritTicismMs.—Lord Jeffrey, Sidney 
Smith, Christopher North, John Foster, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Carlyle, De Quincey, Macaulay, Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, A. W. and J. C. Hare, Harriet 
Martineau, John Ruskin, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Matthew Arnold, Sir Arthur Helps, Mrs. Jameson, 
Prof. Seeley, John Morely, Henry Morely, Leslie 
Stephen. 

Humor.—Charles Lamb, Thomas Hood, Douglas 
Jerrold, Mark Lemon (London Puuch). 

History.—Milman, Arnold, Lingard, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Grote, Buckle, Froude, Dean Stanley, 
Freeman, Mill, Prof. Stubbs, Green. 

BiograPHy.—Southey (Nelson), Moore (Byron), 
Lockhart (Scott), Carlyle (Cromwell), Agnes Strick- 
land (Queens of England), Lady Holland (Sidney 
Smith), Mrs. Oliphant (Edward Irving), Stanley 
(Arnold), Smiles (Stephenson) David Masson (Mil- 
ton), Theo. Martin (The Prince Consort). 

ORATORY. 

1. Secular.—Grattan, Curran, Erskine, Brough- 
am, Macaulay, Cobden, John Bright, Gladstone, 

2. Sacred.—Thomas Chalmers, Robert Hall, Ed- 
ward Irving, Thomas Guthrie, F. W. Robertson, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, Alexander Maclaren. 

THEoLocy.—Dr. Pusey, John Henry Newman, 
F. W. Newman, Henry Rogers, Dean Mansel, F. D. 
Maurice, J. B. Mozley. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE.—Tregelles, Dean Alford, 
Angus, Abp. Trench, Conybeare and Howson, Bp. 
Ellicott, Perowne, F. W. Farrar. 

SCIENCE. 

1. Mental.— Dugald Stewart, Coleridge, Ab. 
Whately, Sir Wm. Hamilton, Iames Mill, Alex. 
Bain, Herbert oa G. H. Lewes, John Sterling, 
James Ferrier, Stanley Jevons,*W. E. H. 
Leckey. 





well, Sir John Herschel, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Hugh Miller, Mrs. Somerville, 
Michael Faraday, Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, Sir 
Wm. Thomson. 

8. Political_—Bentham, J. Stuart Mill, Austin, 
Cairnes, Maine, Bagehet, Fawcett. 

4. Ethnologic and Linguistic.—Wilkinson, La. 
tham, Garnett, Prichard, Max Mueller, Sir John 
Lubbock, Edw. B. Tylor. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.—Darwin, Layard, Raw- 
linson, Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, Burton. 

Scott, 1771—1832—“‘ Ivanhoe,”’ H. R. 

Jane Austen—1775—1817—‘‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” 8. N. 

Bulwer—1805—1873—‘“‘ The 
** Rienzi,” H. R. 

Disraeli—1805—1881—‘“‘ Vivian Gray,” 8S. N. 

Thackeray—1811—1863—‘‘ The Newcomes,” S. N ; 
‘‘Henry Esmond,” H. R. 

Dickens—1812—1870—‘“‘ David Copperfield,” S. N 
“Tales of two Cities,” H. R.; ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” N. P. 

Charles Reade—i814—‘‘Put yourself 
Place,” N. P.; ‘‘Griffith Gaunt,” P. F. 

Anthony Trollope—1815—‘‘ Framley Parsonage,” 


Caxtons,” S. N.; 


in his 


"|S. N. 


Charlotte Bronte—1816—1855—‘“‘ Jane Eyre,” S. 
N.; Do., P. F. 

Charles Kingsley—1819—1875—‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
H. R.; ‘‘ Alton-Locke, N. P.; ‘“‘ Hypatia,” P. F. 

George Elliot—1820—1881—‘‘ Adam Bede,” S. N 


*“Romola,” H.8.; ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” N. P. ; ‘‘ Mid- 
dlemarch,” P. F. 
Wilkie Collins—1821—“‘ Basil,” S. N.; ‘‘ Antoni- 


na,” H. R.; ‘‘Man and Wife,” N. P. 
8. N. 
George MacDonald—1825—‘‘ David Elginbrod,” 
8. N.; ‘St. George & St. Michael, H. R. 
Miss Muloch—1826—1826—‘‘ John Halifax,” S. N. 
William Black—i841—‘‘A Princess of Thule,” 
8. N. 
B. L. Farjeon—‘“ Blade o’ Grass, 8. N. 
(8S. N. (Society Novel); H. R. (Historical Ro 





mance); N. P. (Novel with a Purpose); P. F. 
Psychological Fiction. ] 
MANAGEMENT. 


The ‘‘signal system” is used in the best schools 
in the city. By this means the teacher not only 
saves her voice, but secures prompt and uniform 
obedience. Slates are cleaned before the class as 
sembles, and a pile containing enough to supply 
every pupil in the row is placed at the end of every 
row, on desk or floor. To distribute the slates the 
following signals are given: 

One. The pupil at the end of the row takes the 
slates into his lap. 

Two. The slates are passed from hand to hand 
until all the pupils are supplied. , 

Three. Each pupil places his slate in position 1 
his left arm, and holds his pencil in the right hand. 

When the teacher wishes writing to cease, she 
says: One. The wrists are crossed over the slates. 

In reading a number of books are placed at the 
end of each row. The teacher says: 

One. The end pupil takes the readers into his 
lap. 

Two, The readers are passed from hand to hand 
until every pupil is supplied. 

Three. The readers are held in position. 

Four. The readers are opened to the page of the 
lesson. 

Five. Every eye upon the book. 

These number-signals may serve as order 
to stand and sit, to write and stop writing. If the 
class be properly trained the teacher need rarely 
supplement a number-signal by the worded order. 
All talk may be avoided by tapping a bell or desk. 





Small service is true service while it lasts: 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew drop from the su? 





.— WorDswokTE. 


2. Physical.—Sir David Brewster, Dr. Wm. Whe- 


Thomas Hughes—1823—-‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
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STORY-WRITING. 





Composition is the bug-bear of the children, not 
without cause. When Jo is told to write upon the 
subject, ‘‘ A conversation among Themosticles, Aris- 
tides and Pericles, on the Proposed Appropriation 
of the Funds of the Confederacy of Delos, for the 
Ornamentation of Athens,” no wonder she groans 
in spirit, wishes that schools were at the bottom of 
the sea, or, at least, that she had the management 
of school affairs for a short time. With whata 
glorious feeling she would abolish from the curri- 
culum all composition! And woe to the luckless 
wight who would dare to suggest its reinstalment! 
Alas! poor Jo! thou hast not the power to do this 
thing; but we hope that wiser teachers of an ad- 
vanced and wiser age will pursue a course which 
will make composition pleasant. 

A teacher of experience says, ‘‘Let us call it 
story-writing, for story-writing is a word which 
every child understands, and composition is not. 
I would have my reading lesson first, and have 
every member of the class read a paragraph; then 
order all books to be put away, slates to be distrib- 
uted, and the subject of the lesson made the sub- 
ject of the story to be written by the children. Sup- 
pose our reading lesson is, 

“‘GUY’S RABBITS. 

I have a little nephew, named Guy, who lives all 
the year round in the fresh, quiet, happy country. 
He has a pony of his own, a dog, and some pet rab- 
bits, of which he is very fond. The last time I went 
to stay at Guy’s home, I had not been in the house 
half an hour before he took me to look at his rab- 
bits—pretty, little, long-haired creatures; ‘ Hima- 
laya’ rabbits they were called, he said. They were 
very tame, and had been accustomed to run about 
the house, but they did so much mischief to the 
furniture that at last Guy’s mother made him keep 
them in a hutch, in the stable-yard. 

One morning Guy appeared at breakfast with a 
very sad face. He told us that one of his rabbits— 
his little pet, his favorite among them all, whom 
he called ‘ Beauty,’ had escaped from the hutch. 
She was searched for everywhere in the house, in 
the stables, in the garden, but the day passed and 
she had not been found. 

The next day I was going out for a drive, with 
Guy’s mamma, and thought I would put on my 
best bonnet, which was in a bonnet-box that had 
been placed under the dressing-table. Looking at 
the box, I was surprised to find the lid lying on the 
ground by the side of it; and when I drew the box 
out what do you think I saw? Inside my lovely 
bonnet I saw a fluffy white mass, which, on look- 
ing closer, I found to be Mrs. Beauty herself, with 
three little ones, about a day old. Guy was delight- 
ed, but I was not quite so pleased: I thought of my 
best bonnet.” 

The books having been put away, and every 
member of the class being ready to write, I would 
put upon the board these leading questions: 

What is the name of my little nephew? Where 
does he live? Now write all you can about the 
country, about Guy’s pets, and what happened to 
his favorite rabbit. What was her name? Where 
did they search for her? Where was she found ? 
How did Guy feel when she was found ? 

From these questions the children will construct 
astory, with no assistance from me. When all have 
ceased writing I call upon one member of the class 
to read her story aloud. I make the class decide 
whether the expressions sound well or not. Sup- 
pose the word ‘‘ain’t” crops out in the story. I say 
to the class, ‘there is no such a word as ‘aint,’ 
what does it mean?” C. “Is not.” I do not 
forget to glance over the slate and note all errors in 
spelling and the use of capitals; nor do I forget to 
examine all slates during recess, and give credit to 
the pupils who have made fewest mistakes. 


A FARMER calling at the Treasury Office in Wash- 
ington to oe in government bonds, the clerk 





asked what d on he wanted. ‘ Well,” 
said r reflecting a minute, ‘ma 
ian, Li Sap some of that sort; but to 








PROGRAMS. 


We print below a program devised by Supt. R. C. 
Story, of Cowley County, Kan. Mr. Story sends it 
to his teachers and asks to have it improv- 
ed if possible. So wedo. Is it not yet possible to 
divide the time better, and to give better employ- 
ment? We think so. Let every reader think 
on this subject and give their views. Don’t be 
afraid. That means if you have used a certain 
program solely because it was the custom, don’t be 
afraid to throw it overboard. What shall the child 
do in the school-room ? 

















FORENOON. 

Beours. | Ciosss. Tom. | Cxsss EXER ase. 
9.00 9.05 5 Opening Ex rcises. 
9.05 9,15 10 1, Reading 
9.15 9.25 10 2. “ 

9.25 9.40 15 3. “ 

9.40 9.55 15 4. Arithmetic. 

9.55 10.15 20 5. “ 

10.15 10.30 15 3. “ 

10.30 10.45 15 Recess. 

10.45 11.00 15 4. Arithmetic. 

11.00 11.10 10 All, General Lesson. 

11,10 11.25 15 5. Language. 

11.25 11.35 10 3. “ 

11.35 11.50 15 4. “ 

11.50 12,00 10 5. Reading. 
AFTERNOON. 

1.00 1.05 5 Opening Exercises. 

1.05 1.15 10 1. Reading. 

1.15 1.25 10 2. “ 

1.25 1.35 10 3. « 

1.35 1.50 15 4. Geography 

1.50 2.05 15 5. o 

2.05 2.15 10 All, General Lesson. 

2.15 2.25 10 3. Geography 

2.25 2.40 15 All Writing 

2.40 2.55 15 Recess. 

2.55 3.10 15 1 & 2 Spelling 

3.10 3.20 10 All, General Lesson 

3.20 3.30 10 3. Spelling. 

3.30 3.40 10 4&5 Do. 

3.40 3.55 15 5. Physiology 

3.55 4.00 5 General Exercises. 
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MOTHER GOOSE. 


A DIALOGUE. 

By Minnie WOopDLE. 
{( Showman—The Little Old Woman who 
Lived Under a Hill—Little Tom Tucker— 
» quite con —Old King Cole— 
e Jack Horner imple Simon and the 
Little Bo-Peep—Tom, the Piper’s 

n. 


(The Showman should have a wand in his hand ; a lit- 
tle girl in bonnet and long dress will represent the little 
old woman under the hill ; little Tom Tucker must have 
a huge loaf of bread in one hand, and knife in the other ; 
Mary, quite contrary, a chain of bells around her neck ; 
King Cole will lounge in a chair with long pipe in his 
mouth ; Jack Horner will sit in a corner with a plate on 
his knees, from which he picks out plums ; Simple Si- 
mon has a long pinafore;the Pieman, with a board- 
table suspended by a strap from his throat, on which 
are tin plates holaing imaginary pies ; Bo-Peep will have 
a crook ; Tom, the Piper’s Son, will have a stick repre- 
senting a fife. Have all dressed as oddly and quainily 
as possible. Have acurtain if possible. Let a bell be 
rung when it is to be raised.) 

Showman.—{in a loud and pompous voice) ‘‘ Ladics 
and gentlomen, you have long been acquainted, I be- 
lieve, with the characters of Mother Goose. Ahem ! 
To-day I shall have the great pleasure, ahem! of intro- 
ducing these famous people to your immediate notice. 
All the little boys and girls in the world, I believe, about 
bedtime hear about them. Here they are. Look well 
at them. They are in a great hurry, but have consented 
tospare you a part of their much-occupied time for your 
enjoyment. Ladies and gentlemen, ahem! permit me 
to ask you to maintain perfect silence during the per- 
formance.” (Points to the Little Old Woman.) “I 
have the honor of introducimg to you the Little Old Wo- 
man who lived under a Hill.” 

Little Woman.—{coming forward and bowing to the 





CHARACTERS 





eae w 
of the 


Baptist Find” ‘ight eooaet ket 


And if I’m not gone I live there still ; 
Down under a hill where the stars never shine, 
And it’s cold and damp and dark as a mine. 
Nothing but sneezing and rheumatism, 
And all for the want of a catechism. 
Qh dear ! oh dear ! what would I not give 
To be able out in the air to live!” (Bows and retires.) 
Showman.—{ pointing), ‘‘ This is the renowned 1om 
Tucker.” 
Tom Tucker.—(stepping forward and bowing), 
‘¢ I’m little Tom Tucker, who sings for his supper, 
Has nothing to eat but dry bread and butter ; 
Oh never, oh never, be kept in in school ! 
Oh never, oh never, break any good rule ! 
For that’s what I did, and that is the reason 


I sing for my supper in good and ill season.’ 
’, (Bows and aa ) 


Showman.—“‘ I do not know as I can induce Mary, 
quite contrary, to speak t» you. However, I will try. 
Ahem! Mary, you need not speak to the audience.” 
Mary.—(hastily), ‘‘ Yes, I shall speak to—— 
My garden is a bed of weeds ; 
I've been contrary so long, so long, 
That every single lovely flower 
Has faded away and gone.” (Bows and retires.) 
Showman.—“‘ This gentleman is his n.ajesty, Old King 
Cole, whose subjects we all are. (Bows to him.) 
King Cole.—(nods his head merrily to the audience), 
‘* My lassie and laddie, let’s dance and be merry, 
The mooly cow’s wending her way o'er the green, 
The stars are all twinkling, the red sun is blinking, 
The fairies are dancing the flowers between, (Rises.) 
One, two, three ! 
Away with me! 
Wei'll,visit the man in the moon ; 
We'll take bread and butter, 
And make a big clutter, 
And ride in the‘air on a broom.” 
(Bows, whirls and skips away.) 
Showman.—“ Jacky Horner is the one who admires 
Christmas puddirg.” 
Jack Horner.—‘*Aye, 
pudding, 
Filled with plums right through and through, 
And so would you (points) and you (points.) 
I wish every tree would grow a plum ! 
I wish the Christmas pudding were done ! 
Ido! Ido!” (Bows, puts a plum in his mouth 
and retires.) 
Showman.—‘“‘ Simple Simon and the Pieman, please 
come forward. 
Pieman.—“‘ Good pies to sell, tart pies to sell ! 
They’re made by my mother, who makes them well, 
Apple and peach and cocoa-nut, 
Pumpkin, pear and plum ; 
A pie for a penny, apie for a penny, 
And two for a hot cross-bun !” 
Simon.—(Speaking to the Pieman), ‘Oh my good 
man, oh my good man ! 
Give me a pie as fast as you can ! 
I haven’t a penny, indeed I’ve not any, 
I forgot it at home in the pan. 
What ! will you not trust me? 
Alas ! and lack-a-day ! 
I'll have to go hungry, 
Or go home straightway.” 
Showman.—‘‘ Little Bo-Peep.” 
Bo-Peep.—‘‘Little cool breeze, have you seen my sheep ? 
WhoamI? I’m Bo-Peep! 
Little blades of grass, have my lambs trod on you ? 
Have they bathed their feet in the morning dew? 
Have they wandered through the forest wild ? 
Have they breathed the air of the valley m'ld ? 
Have they been on the hills ? have they been near the 
brook ? 
I’m little Bo-Peep ! 


aye, I'd like to have a big plum 


I must look and look.” 
(Bows and walks away.) 
Showman.—‘‘ Tom, the Piper’s Son !” 
Tom.—(skips forward), ‘“No school for me, the fresh 
air free, 
A mossy seat under a shady tree ; 
And Ill pipe, pipe, pipe, 
Till the cherries ripe 
Begin to dance to my tune. 
Fiddle-dee, fiddle-dee, 
Under the shady tree, 
Till d and piggy, 
And little ear-wiggy 
Will join in the dance with glee.” 


(Dances away.) 
“ Ladies and 


tlemen : I thank you for 
listening to this curious band ; curious, is it? I should 


think so. Why, every child has heard of them for the 





audience, sn I’m the old woman that lives under 


len ak hundred aoe and yet ther didn’ ee seem 60 - 
Bows and retires. 
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FOR DECLAMATION. 


GARFIELD. 

General Garfield succeeded through his own in- 
dustry, pluck and goodness of character. Such a 
boyhood as that of Garfield’s is a possibility to all 
youths. He would doanything that was honorable 
to get on in the world. He knew enough not to be 
mean. Many think that poverty is a barrier to 
progress. The lives of Lincoln and Garfield prove 
that it is not. Garfield was true on the tow-path, 
and because he was true he rose. He rose because 
he had a great mind ; not by plotting and schem- 
ing, but because he weighed more intellectually 
than other men. Garfield was not fed with a gold- 
en spoon. It is because he worked on in the face 
of obstacles that the world holds up his life as 
a noble example. He held on when others would 
have let go. As time passes, the life of our lament- 
ed President will be more and more idealized. His 
brow is wreated with laurels because he fought the 
battle as a true soldier. To the youth his words 
are ; ‘‘Husband your time; read books that will do 
you good and sciences that will lift you up.” Many a 
boy who could have gone tocollege has turned aside 
because he could not deny himself. If we would 
share in Garfield’s glory and wear a crown like his, 
the work must be done by diligence, by self-sacri- 
fice, and by consecration to noble endeavors. 


AMERICAN LABORERS. 

Who was he that disarmed the Thunderer; 
wrested from his grasp the bolts of Jove; calmed 
the troubled ocean; became the central sun of the 
philosophical system of his age, shedding his 
brightness and effulgence on the whole civilized 
world; whom the great and mighty of the earth de- 
lighted to honor; who participated in the achieve- 
ment of your independence, prominently assisted in 
molding our free institutions, and the beneficial 
effects of whose wisdom will be felt to the last mo- 
ment of recorded time ? Who,I ask washe? A 
Northern laborer—a Yankee tallow-chandler's son 
—a printer’s runaway boy ! 

And who was he that in the days of our revolu- 
tion, led forth an army of Northern laborers—and 





aided the chivalry of South Carolina in defense | ‘‘¥ 


against British aggression, drove the spoilers from 
their firesides, and redeemed her fair fields from 
foreign invaders ? Who washe? A Northern la- 
borer, a Rhode Island blacksmith—the gallant Gen- 
eral Green—who left his hammer and his forge, 
and went forth conquering and to conquer in the 
battle for independence! 

Our country is full of the achievements of North- 
ern laborers? Where are Concord and Lexington, 
and Princeton, and Trenton, and Saratoga and 
Bunker Hill ? And what has shed an imperishable 
renown dn the names of these hallowed spots, but 
the blood and the struggles, the high daring and 
patriotism, and sublime courage of Northern labor- 
ers ? The whole North is an everlasting monument 
of the freedom, virtue, intelligence, and indomita- 
ble independence of Northern laborers! 

The fortitude of the men of the North, under in- 
tense suffering for liberty’s sake, has been almost 
god-like! History has recorded it. Who com- 
prised that gallant army, without food, without 
pay, shelterless, shoeless, penniless, and almost 
naked, in that dreadful winter—the midnight of our 
revolution—whose wanderings could be traced by 
their blood-tracks in the snow; whom no arts could 
soduce, no appeal lead astray, no suffering disaffect ; 
but who, true to their country and its holy cause, 
continued to fight the good fight of liberty, until it 
finally triumphed ? Who were thesemen? Why, 
Northern laborers! Who were Roger Sherman and 
—. But it is idle to enumerate. To name the North- 
ern laborers who have distinguished themselves, 
and illustrated the history of their country, would 
require days of the time of this house. Nor is it 

. Posterity will do them ice. Their 
jee wh are ed in characters of fire. 





Supposine all the t points of Atheism were 
formed into a kind of a creed, I would fain ask 
whether it would not require an infinite] ter 
measure of faith than any set of articles which they 
80 violently oppose.— ADDISON, 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 

PaNaMa.—A great French engineer is now employed 
in cutting a canal through the Isthwusof Panama. The 
same engineer distinguished himself by cutting a canal 
through another isthmus. Who can tell me its name? 
The Isthmus of Panama is in the tropical zone, where it 
is intensely warm the year round ; and the men who are 
cutting the canal run great risk of death from taking 
the Panama fever ; so that hospitals have been erected 
for the immediate reception of the sick, and medical aid 
is at hand. 

San FRancisco.—In the city of San Francisco, on the 
western side of this continent, there are cars which run 
without the aid of horses and without the aid of steam. 
These are called cable-cars. There is along slit in the 
street directly under the cars. In this slit, under the 
street an endless cable runs continually. The engineer, 
standing in the dum-ny or forward car, grapples this 
cable by means of a lever, and the car is carried swiftly 
forward by the running cable. When he wants to stop 
the car, he ungrapples the lever from the cable. 

San Francisce is a hilly city. And right at the top of 
these steep hills are the finest residences in the city, the 
mansions of the railroad kings, so called. They have 
no snow in San Francisco ; it rains only during the win- 
ter months. 

THE STars.—The stars are situated at 1mmense dis- 
tances from the earth, millions and millions of miles ! 
Some of them are thousands of times as large as our sun, 
and it takes years for their light to reach us. This will 
be understood better when it is remembered that if one 
of these stars were to be thrust out of existence to-night 
we would not know it until several years had elapsed. 
These stars are great suns ; they look like mere points of 
ight because they are so far away. 


BraIn WEIGHT.—The weight of a woman’s brain 
in Slavonic races is greater than that of a man’s. 
Among the Germanic peoples the brain weight of 
the sexes is equal, and in the Latin nations the 
brain of the man is heavier than that of the wom- 
an.—Pall Mall Budget. 


WHOLE.—This word down to the sixteenth century 
was spelled ‘‘hole.” In Wickliff’s Bible, one of the 
earliest books, and as far down as Spenser, there is 
no ‘‘w” at the beginning. The prefixing of the 
” hides its relation to the verb ‘‘to heal,” with 
which it is closely allied. The ‘‘ whole” man is he 
whose hurt is healed ; the word is also closely allied 
to ‘“‘hale.” It is curious that the pronunciation 
has however never been affected. It would be 
worth while to ascertain what writer first used this 
corruption. And again, why not return to the old 
spelling ? 

ARTIFICIAL InpIGO.—In 1869 the annual import of 
madder into England was over five million dollars. 
That year a German chemist discovered the means 
of artificially manufacturing madder, or, as it is 
now called, alizarin. The consequence is that mad- 
der is no longer raised, and the 400,000 acres of land 
that had been given to its cultivation are devoted 
to othercrops. A few months ago a mode of man- 
ufacturing indigo chemically was discovered. Itis 
not a complete success just yet, asit is quite expen- 
sive; but the chemists who have it in charge prom- 
ise that in a few weeks they will be able to turn out 
cheap chemical indigo. When this is done, another 
agricultural crop, which gives employment to thou- 
sands of persons and which was really the cause of 
the French colonization of Louisiana, will be aban- 
doned. 


SrranGE SHowers.—The Journal of Chemistry 
says of the substances that fall from the sky :—M. 
Pelties states that he once saw a fall of small toads 
in France. They fell upon his hat and his hands, and 
the ground about him was covered with them. 
Several trustworthy observers in France, India, and 
other lands have seen showers of small fish descend 
from the sky. Some fifteen or more years ago, 
great numbers of small sticklebacks fell in South 
Wales, sprinkling the earth and the roofs over an 
area of several square miles. They were alive when 
they fell, though they must have been conveyed 
through the air a distance of at least thirty miles, 
as there was no place nearer than that from which 
they could have come. In the Isle of Mull, on the 


herring were once found plentifully 
strewn over a hill more than a quarter of a mile 
from the sea and a hundred feet above it. 


These fishy showers are most frequent in tropical 

where violent whirlwinds are common. In 
India, fishes weighing from a pound to three pounds 
each have been known to fall, sometimes still alive, 
but oftener dead. They arefalways of such species 
are found in the neighboring waters ; and it cannot 
be doubted that they have been carried up into the 


Jair by whirlwinds. In 1835, the water of a small 


pond in France was entirely drawn off by a whir'- 
wind. In the pond were a great many fish, which 
must have gone up with the water, to come down 
again with it. In 1833, near Naples, a whirlwind 
passed over an orange-grove, carrying up a good 
deal of fruit in its rapidly rotating current ; and 
some minutes afterwards the people at a consider- 
able distance from the spot were astonished by a 
shower of oranges on their’ housetops. These are 
only a few out of many curious and well-authenti- 
cated instances of the kind. 

For Cuts anD BruisEs.—One of the most conven- 
ient remedies, usually to be found in every kitchen, 
and which has proved of great value in hundreds 
of cases of cuts, scratches, bruises and injuries in- 
flicted by tearing the flesh on blunt instruments, 
rusted nails and the like, is made by dissolving bi- 
carbonate of soda or potash in strong cider vinegar, 
and applying it during the effervescence, or soon 
after. 


IraLIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.—The Italian 
expedition for the exploration of the Antarctic seas 
was to leave Genoa on the 3d of October for Buenos 
Ayres. Lieutenant Bove, who hed been appointed 
commander, had completed all his preparations, 
and some of the professors who are to take charge 
of the different branches of work are at present re- 
siding in South America. The results of this expe- 
dition will be looked for with much interest, for al- 
though we know something of the Arctic regions, 
the Antarctic are at present comparatively unex- 
plored, the only regular visitors being a few whal- 
ing and seal-hunting vessels from the Atlantic ports 
of the United States. 


Liquip CaRBONIC ACID IN COMMERCE.—They man- 
ufacture liquid carbonic acid gas, and sell it in cyl- 
inders, tested to 100 atmospheres (1500 pounds to 
square inch), of a capacity of about ten liters, 36 
cents per liter. At present the railroad authorities 
are deliberating whether it would be safe for them 
to carry such packages. If so, it will not be long 
before the liquid acid will be used in the soda-water 
trade. 


AMERICAN CaRs IN ENGLAND.—John Bull has ob- 
stinately resisted the introduction of our form of 
railway cars, baggage checksand thelike; but the 
Pullman cars have been used for some time by the 
Midland Railway Company, which seems to be the 
most progressive of the great English Railway cor- 
porations, and a few of these cars have been put, as 
an experiment upon other lines. The London pa- 
pers now state that since the recent tragedy on the 
Brighton railway ‘‘the demands made upon the 
Pullman car accommodation have been so great as 
to be in excess of what is at present at the disposal 
ofthe company. The directors have consequently 
decided to run a train each way every day to be 
composed entirely of Pullman cars,” It is stated 
also that the Midland Company have decided to 
place a dining-room car on all their express trains 
between Lendon, Liverpool and Manchester. If 
this thing goes on, railway travel in England will 
soon become comparatively endurable to the Yankee 
tourist. le 

Sorence and art may invent splendid modes of 
illuminating the appartments of the opulent; but 
these are all poor and worthless compared with the 
light which the sun sends into our windows, 
which he pours freely, impartially, over hill and 
valley, which kindles daily the eastern and wes- 
tern sky; and so the common lights of reason 
and conscience and love are of more worth and dig- 
nity than the rare endowments which give celebrity 








coast of Scotland, within the memory of the present 


to the few.—Dr. CHANNING. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The October reception 
was held at Steinway Hall Oct. 29th. The house 
was well filled although the evening was stormy. 
The music and the elocutionary exercises were well 
received. Miss Settie Blume, though a somewhat 
diminutive young lady, has evidently studied the 
art of elocution very patiently and thoroughly. It 
was a mistake, we think, that she should read three 
pieces in succession. She seems to be most at 
home in the humorous. Miss Howe hasa fine voice, 
aud sang with unusual skill. Mrs. Knox is always 
a favorite with the public. Mr. Orlandini has a 
robust and well-trained voice. Mr. Tyler made 
a successful debut after his four years’ study 
abroad. Mr. Boyle was ably seconded by Profess- 
ors Olney and Bernhart. 

ELSEWHERE. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The nineteenth annual teachers’ in- 
stitute of Berks Co. convened in Reading Oct. 24th, to 
remain in session five days. The president of the In- 
stitute, Co. Supt. Keck, spared no pains to make the 
week’s program as pleasant and at the same time as 
instructive as possible. Teachers are allowed the time 
to attend by their respective boards, and the fact should 








_ not be lost sight of that this is not to be a holiday for 


them but a time to acquire new ideas of school govern- 
ment and the imparting of instruction, which they may 
carry home with them, and apply in their own school- 
rooms with good effect. The vice-presidents are S. A. 
Baer and D. B. Brunner. The executive committee, se- 
lected from among the teachers, are John A. Stewart, 
Nora C. Moyer, Lizzie C. Snyder, M. A. Gruber and How- 
ard Yocom ;secretaries, I. Z. Deck and Wesley K. Loose ; 
the ticket agents, A. A. Stamm and John 8S. Yocom. 
There is considerable feeling among the teachers of Read- 
ing who are not allowed the privilege this year of attend- 
ing the Institute. The Reading school board passed a 
resolution requiring the city schools to be kept open dur- 
ing this week, and that action compels the city teachers 
to be absent. 


Pa.—Franklin Co. has 367 scholars, and at the Institute 
held in Oct., 312 persons were enrolled. There must be 
alive man as Supt., we think. If this does not cause 
such animation what is it? 

FOREIGN. 

ScoTLAND.—The report of attendance for 1880 is as 
follows : Day pupils, 470,581 ; night do., 14,809. Num- 
ber of teachers with certificates, 5,330 ; pupil teachers, 
4,582. Average salary of a teacher is, of masters, about 
$690 ; of mistresses, $350. Of 8,184 ‘masters, about 60 
per cent had been trained two years, 12 per cent for one 
year, in fact only 21 per cent were untrained ; of 2,196 
mistresses 69 per cent had been trained two years ; 6 per 
cent one year ; in fact 247 only are untrained. The cost 
of teaching a child in the public schools is about $10, in 
the voluntary schools about $9. The department award- 
ed two pensions cf $125, one of $100 and gratuities of 
$700. (There are at present 270 teachers to whom pen- 
sions have been granted, two have $150 per year ; one 
hundred $125 ; 150 have $100.) 


ENGLAND. —Sept. 16th the executive committee of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers held a meeting 
The expenditures from June 25th to that date were 
about $1,250. They pay a permanent secretary about 
$80 per month. The special committee appointed to 
consider the revision of the Course of Study for the 
public schools (they call it code) make valuable sugges- 
ticns : (1) That greater freedom of teaching be given to 
the teachers, both as to methods and classification. (2) 
That while theindividual and mechanical results should 
be secured, the higher educational work, the general 
tone and the methods and organization should be more 
considered. 

In 1860 there were only nine schools of science and 
500 students. Now there are about five thousand classes 
in different branches of science, and 59,000 students get- 
ting tho benefit of science teaching. With regard to 
the art schools therefhas been an enormous development. 
Last year there were 169,000 paintings and drawings ex- 
amined by the art examiners in London from different 
parts of the country, and the number of persons, in- 
cluding children, receiving instruction in art in 1880 
was 837,308. In 1857 there were only 43,212 receiving 
such instruction. 

The number of pupils on register is 8,895,824. In 1880 
ten years had passed since the act relating to public edu- 
cation was passed. In that time the number of pupils 
increased nearly two millions. 
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The Free Education League haveissued a statement of 
their objects in accordance with the resolution passed 
at the recent meeting held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel under the presidency of Dr. Cameron, M.P. The 
immediate aim is stated to be the abolition of fees in 
Board schools, with an ultimate view to the total aboli- 
tion of fees in connection with national education. At- 
tention is called to the case of France, which country, 
profiting by the experience of the United States and 
several European States, has this year for the first time 
established free education in all her primary schools. It 
is pointed out that, notwithstanding these instructive 
examples, the tendency of our education department 
has been to raise the scale of school fees. The move- 
ment is supported by an influential list of members of 
Parliament, and others interested or actively engaged 
in the work of education. 








LETTERS. 





(From a professor in a State Normal School.) 

I have been a subscriber to your journal for some 
years, and the longer I take it the better I like it. 
Indeed, of all the educational journals I have taken 
and} now take, American, Canadian, and English, none 
is more valuable to the majority of teachers than 
yours. You may think that if my opinion of your 
journal is so high, I should speak a good word for 
you when an opportunity is afforded. To this my 
reply would be, that I do so on all suitable occasions. 
You have received at least fifty subscribers through 
my recommendation ; and if I could do it, you should 
have a hundred times as many more. You are doing 
a good work ; keep on in it, and if possible do yet better. 

Your strictures on the unfitness of the large body of 
so-called teachers, to do intelligent school-work, are 
too severe. I should rather say they are not severe 
enough. Teaching is a business that must be learned 
and understood before it can be successfully practiced, 
and he who undertakes to learn by experimenting up- 
on innocent children, should be subject to both fine and 
imprisonment. It would be within the limits of sober 
truth to say, that three fourths of all the so-called teach- 
ing done in this country—from the college or university 
through the normal school, seminary, and academy, 
down to the humblest district schools—is the most 
shameful quackery. Either sectarian or political rings 
select the professors, commissioners, superintendents, 
and teachers. Professional qualifications are scarcely 
ever thought of. Inno other calling would such lament- 
able recklessness be talerated. 

What is most surprising is, that much of the teaching, 
if so it may be called, in many of their normal schools, 
is of the same ignorant character. A person who does 
not know the difference between a college or an 
academy and a normal or professional school, is surely 
not qualified to train teachers. 

Bring a graduate of a college and a professor in a 
normal school. I speak of what I know. N. W. 

(This is an encouraging letter. It shows the seed we 
have sown has sprung up and borne fruit. We have 
been charged with being unfriendly to teachers ; this 
writer shows our criticisms are directed to the system. 
Here are the facts. (1) That persons with no educational 
qualifications are set to do educational work. (2) That 
politicians seeing this state of things have made the 
schools roosting places for their favorites. (3). That the 
Normal Schools have also greatly suffered—men who 
know nothing of the busmess of teaching the science 
and art of education have been put into Normal Schools. 

This gentleman sees the real state of the case as 
plainly as we do, and is willing to speak out though he 
does not wish his name used. Have our readers any 
idea how many see the farce that is being played? 
Farce? It is more like a tragedy. Look at this matter, 
friends, and consider what you can do. Will meeting 
and discussing be of service? Undoubtedly. Will 
speaking out be of service? Undoubtedly. ‘“ But we 
shall lose our places,” you say. Well, some one must 
speak, and we shall continue to do so though, there 
will be many who dislike it.—EpITor.) 





I send you a list of names for the InstrTUTE, 37 in 
number. Canvassing being a new business, I wasted 
both time and force. I could do better if I had the 
work to do over again. I have induced several teachers 
to introduce the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION as “‘Supplement- 
ary Reading” in the schools. I will work this matter 
up further. F. 


Your publications are far ahead of any I have ever 
seen. You will revolutionalize the educational ma- 








chinery if you only go on. I must thank you for the live 


’ | friend. 


editorials and also the decidedly moral and Christian 
tone. I shall try and write something. G. H. B. 

(That is right ; take hold of this work with us; there 
are signs of an upheaval. Schools for the children and 
proper persons to teach them.—EDITOR.) 


We send to you for three copies of First TEACHING, 
two copies of SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, one of SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT, for our ‘“‘ Teachers Table,” at the price 
you name, and thank you for your kindness. We hope 
to order still more. We have 15 or 16 educational works 
but yours please the most. J. 





I take, read and appreciate the ScHooL JOURNAL, I 
venture a few lines entitled “Teaching” for its columns. 
If you deem them worth printing I am content, if not 
I am happy in being able to swell the contents of your 
waste basket. I am a teacher, therefore truly your 
C. W. C. 

(An admirable article. Such articles will swell no 
waste-basket of ours. Such careful portrayals of real 
teaching, pointing out the distinctions between teaching 
and lesson hearing are very valuable. Write often 
friend C.—EDITOR.) 





NEW YORK CITY. 





OraToRIO SocieTy.—Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” 
has been put on the program of the Oratorio Society’s 
first public rehearsal and concert at Steinway Hall, Nov. 
25 and 26. The ‘Israel in Egypt,” will be performed 
later in the season. Signor Campanini will sing in the 
‘‘Tower of Babel” and the same boys who sang the 
angels’ part at the Music Festival in May will sing the 
same this time. This performance is anxiously looked 
forward to by those who failed to hear it at the festival 
and others who have requested its repetition. 

SyMPHONY CoONCERT.—The first public rehearsal and 
first concert of the Symphony Society’s fourth season 
came off Nov. 8rd and 5th. Thursday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. They were both very successful in 
the program, selected by the conductor, Dr. Damrosch, 
and its interpretation under his baton, and the large 
audiences which filled Steinway Hall. Signor Cam- 
panini was the soloist, and, as usual, delighted his bearers. 
On Saturday evening he was presented with a floral 
horseshoe. The managers of the Symphony Society an- 
nounce subscription tickets for the remaining five con- 
certs and public rehearsals, the first of which takes 
place during the first week in December. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—The first public rehearsal 
and concert of this Society will be given at the Academy 
of Music Nov. 11th and 12th, to be followed each month 
until May with others. Mr. Thomas has arranged a 
very attractive program to open his season and Joseffy 
is engaged for the third concert. 

Prano REcITALS.—Miss Copleston has not been idle 
during the summer, as the programs she has marked out 
for her three recitals show. She will be assisted by Miss 
Schell at the first, Mr. Arnold at the second, and Miss 
Winant at the last. 

READINGS.—On the evening of November 4th, Mrs, 
Webb, assisted by Miss Markstein on the piano, Miss 
Kate Parks, in singing, and Mr. Louis R. Dressler as ac- 
companist, gave a delightful entertainment at Chicker- 
ing Hall. Mrs. Webb read ‘‘ How he saved St. Michaels,” 
by Mary P. Stausburg ; ‘‘ Archie Dean,” by Gail Hamil- 
ton; ‘‘Parhassius and the Captive,” by N. P. Willis; 
‘*Mary Queen of Scots,” George Bungay’s; ‘‘ Creeds of 
the Bells,” a scene from the Hunchback, and “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife at Stewart's Store.” Any one who has 
heard Mrs. Webb in any of these, know what a pleasure 
the audience received from hearing the other six which 
displayed Mrs. Webb’s ability in tragedy as well as 
comedy. Miss Parks was recalled after successfully 


laying Liszt's arrangement of Ernani, and gave Mos- 
Fowski's ‘* Serenata ;” Miss Parks sang Abt’s ‘‘ Embar- 
ressment,” as an encore and later on a cavatina of her 
own composition. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 25th, was unveiled in Union Square 
the magnificent fountain presented to the city through 
the liberality of Mr. D. Willis James. The model is 
from the hand of Adolf Donndorf, professor of sculp- 
ture at Stuttgart ; the casting executed by the well- 
known Brunswick house of G. Howaldt ; aud the gran- 
ite Swedish. The fountain is elaborate and elegant in 
design and unsurpassed by any similar mvnument in 
New York city. Upona plain granite plattorm rises an 
octagonal bronze pedestal, at four sides of which the 
water issues from the mouths of colossal lions’ heads of 
bronz. Upon this pedestal is elevated the bronze group 
which torms the chief ornament to the work—a female 
figure, considerably larger than life size, bringing her 
pitcher to a well for water. She holds one child on her 
arm and leads another at herside. The principal figure 
is of remarkably graceful conception and execution, and 
the minor details of the structure most harmonious and 
effective. The cost was $40,000. 


‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 





One of the most successful teachers in America 
began his work as principal of aday schoolin a 
rough Western town. He found that his pupils, 
on leaving school, usually spent the rest of the day 
on the streets or on the wharves watching the boats 
come up the Mississippi. As far as knowledge of 
their text-books went, they were quick and clever 
enough, but in knowledge of the world outside, its 
business, history, or the relations of men to men, 
they were absolutely ignorant, beyond the vulgar- 
ity and profanity which they learned. 

Now, Prof. J——, was not obliged to teach them 
anything beyond their text-books. The majority 
of teachers are satisfied to stop thus, but he was an 
enthusiast in his work, and apt to feela keen inter- 
est and an almost tender reverence for every young 
mind which was brought to him to develop. He 
proposed to his boys to form four clubs or societies, 
which should be quite separate from the school and 
untrammelled by any rules or supervision of the 
teachers. The clubs were for the purpose of literary 
and political discussion, the collection of coins, 
stamps, curiosities, etc. Every boy there felt a 
certain responsibility in maintaining the character 
and dignity of the association. 

Prof. J—— gave the clubs the use of the class- 
room, and was ready to advise them when his aid 
was sought, but he never was present at their meet- 
ings except on invitation. He invented a system of 
paper currency, (having value only in the school), 
and then established a bank, of which the officers 
were changed each month. Every boy in the 
school was given a certain sum, and became a de- 
positor. A post-office was then started with 
eranch offices in each club. The boys entered eag- 
erly into these schemes, regarding them as play; 
but the business was as accurately managed as in 
real post-offices or banks; the paper currency was 
accepted in the clubs and office. 

Before the year was over the boys were made 
practically familiar with the meaning of discount, 
checks, bills, drafts, money-orders, interest, etc. ; 
in short, the whole machinery of the postal and 
banking systems, while in their clubs they dis- 
cussed the live questions of the day, with the con- 
ceit and crudeness of growing minds, no doubt, but 
the minds were growing.— Youth’s Companion. 





A COMPARISON. 





The table below shows the school population for 
the year 1878, together with the sum expended by 
each of them for public-school purposes: 





———————, 





According to this table, in 1878, the single State of 
Illinois paid more for the support of common schools 
than all these fourteen Southern States together, 
Maryland alone excepted. Nebraska, the very 
youngest of the Western States, a stripling of twen- 
ty-five summers, with the savages still raiding 
across her borders, paid more than North and South 
Carolina together. Yet these States produced in 
1879 wheat, corn and oats valued at $32,000,000, 
cotton to the value of $25,600,000, tobacco, hay and 
potatoes worth more than three millions, and live 
live stock valued at thirty millions; or a total of 
ninety million dollars, against agricultural products 
of Nebraska worth only twenty-nine millions and 
farm animals worth as much more, or a total of 
fifty-four millions. Nebraska produced little else 
than this, whereas North and South Carolina had, 
added to the above ninety million dollars, large 
quantities of garden and orchard products, a valu- 
able crop of ground-nuts, immense fields of rice, 
and lumber, pitch, turpentine and other forest pro- 
ducts, to the value of several millions, to say noth- 
ing of the yield of their mines, their rich beds of 
phosphates, their fisheries, their various manufac- 
tures, and foreign commerce. 

Georgia is the ‘‘empire State” of all that part of 
the Union below Mason and Dixon’s line; in 1879 
she produced 248,352,000 pounds of cotton, valued 
at $24,835,200; wheat, corn, oats, hay and potatoes 
worth twenty-four millions; her farm animals were 
valued at twenty-eight millions. She has twenty- 
two million acres of valuable timber, and mines and 
quarries of untold value. Her cotton factories and 
other manufacturing establishments, including 
twenty iron furnaces capable of turning out one 
hundred thousand tons of pig-iron per annum, em- 
ploy millions of capital. She has double the num- 
ber of miles of railroad of any other Southern State, 
and her domestic and foreign commerce runs far 
into the millions. In the year of 1878 this magnifi 
cent commonwealth expended only $411,453 for the 
support of common schools, or less than the nine- 
teenth part of the amount expended for the same 
purpose by the State of Ohio.—Jnter Ocean. 





Evo.ution.—Professor Winchell says: ‘‘ At this 
moment the well-nigh unanimous verdict of the sci- 
entific world sustains the doctrine of evolution. 
This verdict is one of tpe criteria of truth. Repudi- 
ation of it is a hazard which only rashness and ig- 
norance will incur. To stake all religious belief on 
such repudiation is to throw all of a man’s spiritual 
interests upon the hazard of a die. As I understand 
it, the recognition of a method of evolution in na- 
ture’s operations does not involve consequences de- 
leterious to a spiritual faith, but is a means, on the 
contrary, for approaching into closer relations with 








e School Amt. expended | the immaterial forces of the divine government of 
Western States. Popul'n. — the world. We must first establish a clear conce 
ool. |_| tien of evolution. Multitudes of men imagine evol- 
Ohio, 1,027,248 $7,995,125] ution and Darwinism to be synonomous terms, if 
Indiana, 699,153 4,651,911 ay & not even believe them synonymous with 
Illinois, 1,002,421 7,526,109 | materialism, as is so often ch I conceive the 
Michigan 476.806 3.116.519 | evolution which I discover in nature to be the pro- 
scnigan, yen "g99 539 | 8ressive differentiation of an identical existence. 
Iowa, 575,474 4,692,538 | ft proceeds from the more general to the more spe- 
Wisconsin, 478,692 2,117,535 cial, from the homogeneous to the neterequnenes. 
Minnesota, 271,428 1,494,685 | It means that new forms of existence are only older 
Micseusi 688.248 2,406,133 | Cxistences transformed, and not new 0 
. 266.575 1.541 417 existence, Every department of the cosmos has 
Kansas, . ’ had a history, and every present is the outcome of 
Nebraska, 104,030 750,520! a past. It takes no cognizance of special Origine, i 
—_—_ —_———_| tions, but only of the history which follows. ol- 
Total, 5,590,075 $36,292,402 | ution, I say, knows nothing ofcreation. This is not 
Southern States. because it contravenes creation, but simply because 
Maryland 276,120 $1,598,290 | creation is an event which does not come within its 
ClO ag 482.701 963.895 | purview. Evolution is the name of a mode of con- 
Virginia, .— ’ | tinuance, not of a mode of beginning. It can 
West Virginia, . 209, 532 687,275 | neither affirm nor deny any mode of origin.” 
North Carolina, . 422,380 324,287 + 
South Carolina, 228,128 319,030 TOO TRUE. 
i 411.4 . eer: 
yw td nano 358 wees “The foundation of a useful life is a good charac- 
Ken rae 512 808 1 130,000 ter, industry and intelligence, with good health. It 
iy y 448.917 "794,239 is bad to have children immured in buildings more 
pe _ ~ 216.475 148.393 | °F less overcrowded and generally ill-ventilated; 
Mississi ni, 346.613 592 805 | 8nd to be obliged to study at home to keep up with 
meat vn ’ 97 " 406 558.231 their classes, and thus necessitating more indoor 
Florida, . 72,985 134 990 | life. So the child grows up, its physique formed to 
Aenea 194,358 747 534 |® Sedentary life in crowded class-rooms, with heavy 
, Pct 2h sts aaak nerve pressure. As a result, there is a marked 
Total, ; 4,490,107 $8, 763,972| tendency on the part of Americans toward seden- 





tary pursuits and city life, no matter how poorly 
paid. General Armstrong, of the Hampton College, 
in Virginia, says that he could not find a single 
American born blacksmith in the State of Connec. 
ticut, although the wages of the trade were at the 
time exceptionally high. A commercial house ip 
Baltimore advertised for a boy, salary $250 per an- 
num, and received three hundred and sixty-nine 
replies, some of them from persons of evident cul. 
ture. One frequently hears of the arrest of some 
vagrant, who knows Latin and Greek, or Hebrew, 
but one rarely hears of a carpenter, or bricklayer, 
or shoemaker as being arrested. The criminals are 
almost all without a trade. 

‘Indirectly, perhaps it may, but none the less is 
it true that children at school learn to avoid man. 
ual labor, and this is a very bad result, for the bulk 
of them must live by work. They come out with a 
disinclination to manual and farm labor, created 
by too much indoor life and too much mental 
strain. Again, they come out witha rote educa- 
tion and know practically nothing of the subjects 
which they have studied. When these young people 
come out of our schools to go into the battle of 
life they come out innocent of any knowledge which 
will either make them happy, useful, or even enable 
them to earn their daily bread. They know noth. 
ing of the principles of a suucessful life. Their real 
education has all to becommenced; tastes and ideas 
of life must be unlearned.—ABBoT KINNEY. 


TRADITIONS OF THE DELUGE. 


The traditions of the Deluge among the various 
nations of the world are a study very interesting 
and very suggestive. The tradition which corres. 
ponds most closely to the Biblical account is the 
Chaldean, or Babylonian. This account is substan- 
tially as follows: The deity Kronos appeared to 
Xisurthrus, tenth king of Babylon, in a vision and 
warned him of a coming flood which should destroy 
all mankind. He then commanded him to build a 
vessel, and to enter it with his friends and relations: 
to put on board food and drink, together with ani- 
mals and quadrupeds. Whereupon Xisurthrus 
built a large vessel, and embarked with his wife, 
children and personal friends. After the flood had 
in time abated somewhat, he sent forth some birds 
from the vessel, which, not finding food, or place 
whereon to rest, returned thither. After an interval 
of several days he sent them out a second time and 
they returned to the ship with mud on their feet: a 
third time he sent them and they did not return: 
hence he judged the earth visible above the waters. 
Opening the vessel, he found it stranded upon a 
certain mountain. 

The Indian or Hindu tradition is: One morning 
as Mann was making the customary oblations, he 
discovered a fish in the water, which spoke to him, 
saying, ‘‘ Protect me, andI will be thy savior.” 
‘‘ Savior from what?” he replied. ‘A deluge will 
ere long destroy all living creatures, but I can save 
thee from it.” Mann gave it his protection. Ere 
long it grew to be quite a large fish, and one day 
said to him, ‘‘ In sucha year will come the deluge: 








f build a ship and when the deluge comes embark on 


the vessel thou hast built, and I will save thee.” 
Mann built the ship, and when the flood came went 
on board. The fish, now of enormous size, appeared 
in the waters of the flood, and Mann, passing the 
cable of his vessel around the fish’s horn, was 
transferred across the Northern Mountain. Here, 
by command of the fish, Mann lashed the vessel to 
a tree, where it was left when the waters subsided. 
That northern mountain to this day bears the name 
of “‘ Ship-binding.” The deluge swept away all liv- 
ing creatures; Mann alone survived it. The horned 
fish proved to be Brahma, the Hindu god, and by 
him Mann, after the flood, was permitted to create 
the new race of mankind. 


Another tradition is that of the Chinese. Ac 


cording to this account, Tub-he, the reputed founder 
of Chinese civilization escaping from the waters of 
a deluge, reappears as the first man, at the produc 
tion of a renovated world. He is also said to have 
been attended by wife, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. Gutzlaff, the Asiatic explorer, says, in a pape 
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on Buddhism, that he saw in one of the Buddhist 
temples, “‘in beautiful stucco, the scene where 
Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, looks down from 
heaven upon the lonely Noah in his ark, amidst the 
raging waves of the deluge, with the dolphins 
swimming around as his last means of safety, and 
the dove with an olive-branch in its beak, flying to- 


wards the vessel.” 


Mr. Cutlin says that ‘“‘amongst one hundred and 
twenty different tribes that he has visited in North 
and South and Central America, not a tribe exists 
that has not related to him distinct or vague tradi- 
tions of such a calamity, in which one, or three, or 
eight persons were saved above the waters on the 
top of a high mountain.” 

The tradition of the Mexicans is according to A. 
Von Humboldt, ‘‘The people of Mechoacan pre- 
served a tradition that Coxcox, whom they called 
Tezpi, embarked in a spacious acalli with his wife, 
his children, several animals and grain. Whenthe 
Great Spirit, Tezcatlipoca, ordered the waters to 
withdraw, Tezpi sent out from the bark a vulture 
the zopilote, or vultur aura. This bird did not re- 
turn on account of the carcasses with which the 
earth was strewed. Tezpi sent out other birds, one 
of which, the humming-bird, alone returned, hold- 
ing in its beak a branch clad with leaves. Tezpi, 
seeing that fresh verdure covered the soil, quitted 
his bark near the mountain of Colhuacan.”—W. H. 
De Hart in Stoddart’s Review. 





Ir is remarkable with what tolerance the world 
calmly surveys the present methods of placing 
children at school under the charge of irresponsible 
teachers, who are oftentimes reckless as to the 
effects of the process of hot-house forcing on their 
delicate brain-powers, and who have no common- 
sense standard to enable them to discriminate be- 
tween the intellectual capacities of the pupils under 
their charge. 

When the proper age arrives for the young child 
to begin his scholastic life, he is supplied with all 
the paraphernalia supposed to be essential to his 
future welfare, including the various items from a 
slate pencil up to a spelling-book, and is then sup- 
posed to be fully equipped for all the intellectual 
cramming which his teacher may inflict upon him. 
After the first entrance into school-life, dating usu- 
ally from the transition of the infant from the 
dresses of babyhood, everything is amiably and 
confidingly entrusted, in the majority of cases, to 
the teacher. The hygiene of the school-room, the 
care of the pupil’s eyes and brains, his personal 
health-nurture, studies and training, are wholly 
abandoned during school-hours to this functionary, 
without question as to his or her capacity to regu- 
late either the physical or mental equilibrium of 
the child. In many of the schools, certain daily 
lessons are given to all the pupils alike, without re- 
gard to their varying mental calibres; and those 
who acquire information tardily, or retain it with 
difficulty, are frequently punished for their misfor- 
tune, almost as severely as if it were an intentional 
dereliction. 

We would suggest that school directors and others 
interested in the instruction of the young, should 
not accept mental proficiency as the only charac- 
teristic of those who are to have charge of these 
useful and valuable men and women of the future, 
in their tenderest period of growth, but should in- 
vestigate their adaptedness to the task they have 
assumed—the task of moulding, and developing 
and perfecting the intellectual and moral capabil- 
ities of their pupils. Unfortunately, school direc- 
tors themselves are not always chosen from the 
most intelligent classes of the community, and are 
sometimes incapable, therefore, of appreciating the 
deeds of the children, or of suggesting the measures 
likely to improve their mental or physical status. 
The teachers of private schools are sometimes quite 
as unappreciative and inconsiderate. Let us have 
teachers, in both private and public institutions of 
learning, whose views are not narrowed down to 
the mere routine of setting and hearing lessons, but 
who will have some regard to the physiological 
laws of mental and physical health.—College and 
Clinical Record, 
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A CHICKEN HATCHING CAT. 





A Brooklyn cat has just hatched out her twenty-first 
brood of chickens. About two years ago the cat, which 
is called “Tibby,” found a warm resting-place in the 
nest of a setting hen, when the hen had gone to hunt 
food and became so fond of it that it refused to sur- 
render it. There wasa fight when the hen returned 

and the cat was the victor, the hen retiring from the 
contest with one eye scratched out. The cat warmed 
the eggs every day faithfully, leaving the nest only for 
a meal and soon hatched out the chickens. 

From all of the twenty broods, numbering about fifty 
chickens, the cat has raised about twenty-one. The 
maternal care the animal exhibited for the chickens was 
aconstant surprise. She followed with her eyes the 
movement of every chick, and when it strayed too far 
she stepped softly after it, picked it up by the back of 
the neck, and returned it to the company of the others. 
| In her frolics she turned upon her back, took a chicken 
| between her paws and played with it. As soon as one 
brood of chickens was hatched, she seemed restless until 
a new nest of eggs was provided for her. At the same 
time she kept an eye upon her last brood, which she 
warmed beneath her fur at night in the same nest with 
the eggs. 

The chickens recognized the cat as their mother, and 
when she left the cage in which she was kept, they ran 
chirping after her. She defended them against another 
cat, and especially against a hen. Her grown up chick- 
ens Tibby never failed to recognize, and the memory of 
their feline mother does not scem to desert the pullets. 
She played with one of her chickens until it was three 
or four months old, and always seemed to welcome it 
when it came where she was kept. 

In the hatching process she seemed morose until she 
heard the first peep or felt the first throb of life in the 
shell. Then she draws the quickened egg to a point in 
the nest where she can both warm and see it, and if the 
chick, in picking its way through the shell, needs any 
assistance, she helps break its covering with her teeth. 
She has now two chicks a day old and two that are 
about three weeks old. She hugs them about her in her 
nest, and if one hops out she steps after it, holds it down 
with her foot, grasps its neck carefully between her 
teeth, and carries it back. The cat has been the source 
of considerable income to its owner, and has been on 
exhibition.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE BOUND BOY. 


By D. G. WRIGHT. 

‘* Looks jest like being colder. Tell you what, those 
punpkins have got to come in.” So said farmer Runkle 
before breakfast, to Jacob Williams, his ‘“‘bound boy.” 
Jacob was bound by a paper he had signed, to stay until 
he was twenty-one and work; Mr. Runkle was to send 
him to school three months each year, and give him a 
suit of clothes, a Bible, and one hundred dollars when he 
was twenty-one years old. Every body said Simon 
Runkle was a hard master ; he made every horse work, 
and every body in the family work ; he never seemed to 
tire out himself. Often and often Jacob was so tired he 
could hardly stand ; he crept to bed and slept ‘“‘like a 
log” from weariness. On this October day they had 
drawn in load after load of pumpkins and yet the field 
seemed to have just as many in it. Mr. Runkle shouted 
to the old horses and laid on his whip; night came on, 
the stars shone out and still they worked in the pumpkin 
field. ‘I declare” said the next neighbor, ‘‘there’s old 
Runkle drawing punkins, and it is near nine o’clock ; 
he’ll kill that boy.” All were housed at last; the cows 
were milked and Jacob was in his bed. 
Times were somewhat hard for Jacob; he had no 
home ; he was anxious to be educated, and was allowed 
to go to school but a few days, instead of three months. 
But he was a boy of pluck. He stayed out his time and 
then went to a village a dozen milesaway. He began to 


found friends, (as all will who do their duty and are 
kind and polite), and after a while was employed to keep 
accounts ata tannery. In a few years he became the 
superintendent and was paid a good salary, because he 
worked faithfully. 

One day he drove by the farm wher. he had been 
a “bound boy.” Everything looked as he left it.—Mr. 
Runkle had grown old and gray, and walked with a cane. 
He was surprised to see the young man. ‘‘ What! Jacob 
Williams, the boy that worked for me! Well, I always 
said he would do well, for he was a good boy when he 


work for his board and go to the Academy. He soon 


These were pleasant words and Jacob felt paid. He 
knew Mr. Runkle meant him no ill, though the work 
was hard. He had seen since then that it was not hard 
work that was man’s foe. Idleness, profanity, intoxica- 
tion kill thousands where work slays one, He often 
said that what he had been taught by the farmer was 
the making of him.—Scholar’s Companion. 
oli ie hen 


JAMES A, GARFIELD. 





Since July 2nd the papers have been giving,f{day after 
day, long accounts of, first, the shooting of our Presi- 
dent, James A. Garfield, then the account of the sick- 
ness caused by the bullet, the fluctuations of his pulse, 
the words he said, all that happened at the White House, 
what the assassin did, the effect on the country and on 
the nations—in fact the newspapers have teemed with 
an event which has only once before been equaled in 
America. 

So much has been said that only a brief outline of 
his life needs now to be given to our readers. James 
A. Garfield was born in Orange, Ohio, November 19th, 
1881. His father died while he was a boy and at four- 
teen years of age the son worked at a carpenter’s bench. 
Two years later he worked on a canal boat and was very 
nearly drowned. Soon after, his education went on 
more favorably, and at twenty-three he entered Wil- 
liams College, Mass. After graduating there he went to 
Hiram College, Ohio, and after teaching a year was 
made its principal. Here he married Lucretia Rudolph, 
who taught with him. He was elected to the State Sen- 
ate and was the youngest member. Three years after 
and he was colonel of the 42d Ohio regiment, and the 
following year made major-general at the battle of Chi- 
camauga. Then he went to Congress at the earnest re- 
quest of Abraham Lincoln, then President. He was 
elected to the United States Senate and from there to 
the Presidency of the United States. Every position 
that he has held he has honored, and all the battles of 
life he has fought honorably and successfully—poverty 

danger, slander, and temptation in every form. 

Never was a man so ennobled as Garfield during the 
last three months. Never has a nation gone on 80 peace- 
fully as did America while its Chief Magistrate lay dy- 
ing. Never has party spirit so utterly died out as it has 
while the one who had been upheld by the Republican 
party was fighting for life. Never has such universal 
sorrow been felt for a man whose name had only eight 
months been known to the great world. 

At half-past ten, September 19th, the murdered Presi- 
dent, the brave general, the hard-working man, the ten- 
der husband and father, died quietly at Elberon, N, J.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


Chester Allan Arthur was elected in 1880 as Vice Presi- 
dent. Probably at no time before July 2, 1881, could 
the thought that he would be President have entered his 
mind. He was born in Fairfield, Vt. Oct 5, 1830. He 
will be therefore fifty-one years old; and Gen. Garfield 
would have been fifty years old Nov. 19. 

President Arthur graduated from Union College in 1848, 
and then taught school and earned $500. With this 
money he came to New York, and entered the law office 
of E. D. Culver. Two years latter he was admitted to 
the bar; noting his ability Mr. Culver took him into 
partnership. This lasted for a few years and young 
Arthur then made a partnership with H. D. Gardiner 
and both members started for the west thinking that a 
better field for them than a crowded city. But they 
thought differently when they surveyed the western 
towns, and returned to New York. They started in 
business and were successful. A law case that gave him 
some celebrity was the Lemmon slave case, In 1856, he 
took up the case of a benevolent colored woman, a 
superintendent of a Sunday school for colored children, 
w« ho was ejected from a horse car because some of the 
passengers objected to her presence on account of her 


color. Damages to the amount of $500 was obtained 
by the woman. 

When the war came on he was appointed Quarter- 
master General for New York State, and performed his 
duties most efficiently. He then resumed the practice of 
his profession, In 1871 he was appointed Collector of 
the Port of New York. President Hayes turned him 
out of this place for political reasons. This probably 
led to his nomination for the Vice Presidency last year. 


*- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETC. 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate and 
am very much pleased with what I have seen of its 
action, and purpose using more of it as occasion re- 








was here.” 





quires A. C, COTTON, M. D. 
Turner, Il. 
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BOOK OFPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 

GARFIELD’s Worps: Suggestive 
passages from the public and private 
writings of James A. Garfield. Com- 
piled by William Ralston Balch. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Little 
Classic style.) 

This is a memorial volume in more 
than one sense. Itis dedicated to the 
many thousan | menand women whose 
lives have been made better and nobler 
by the martyrdom of President Gar- 
field, and the motto is taken from his 
own words in the house of Representa- 
tives in 1868: ‘‘ A noble life crowned 
with heroic death, rises above and 
outlives the pride and pomp and glory 
of the mightiest empire of the earth.” 
Mr. Balch precedes the selection of Gar- 
field’s sayings with a tender and affec- 
tionate account of his life, and a por- 
trait occupies the frontispiece. The 
‘‘ words” are classified for easy refer- 
ence and are on all topics which Gen. 
Garfield thought about The reader 
will come through them toa more inti- 
mate knowledge of the greatness of a 
life that until it was drawing to a close, 
had not made itself felt outside the di- 
rect circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. In every détail this little vol- 
ume is perfect and the thoughtful care 
of the compiler inissuing it so soon 
will be better appreciated as it is better 
known. 

GERALDINE: a souvenir of the St. 
Lawrence. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co 

Although Dr. Holland was so suc- 
cessful with his stories in verse, 
‘‘ Bitter-Sweet,” ‘‘ Kathrina,” ‘‘ Gerald- 
ine” was not at first attributed to him. 
The secret was well-kept, and if his 
death had not occurred at the time it 
did, no one yet (outside of the publish- 
ers) would have known it. As the work 
of J. G. Holland ‘‘Geraldine” will find 
favor every where. As a narrative po- 
em it will please every lover of Mere- 
dith’s ‘‘ Lucille;” as an anonymous 
work it had already attracted a great 
deal of attention when the author’s 
death revealed his work. The whole 
poem is filled with beautiful thoughts 
exquisitely worded that will linger in 
the minds of one who has read them. 
We give two extracts: 

‘« As for duty, that’s God speaking plainly 
to each 

Of his work in the world ; and the wider 
the reach 

Of your effort, the more you are doing for 
men. 

Then the sweeter will be yourreward. So 
what, then, 

Does it matter concerning a duty to come? 

Every morrow grows out of to-day ; and 








the sum 
Of the future is made from the present. 
Whatever 
The morrow may bring will depend on 
endeavor 
Put forth by us now. 
** To long 
For some good that we have not is noble. 


e song 

That incites to proud doing was penned 
with some hill 

Of endeavor uprising before; and the 
will 


To win glory and crowning sprang out of 
esire : 
They only grew helpful and strong who 
aspire. 
There is only one road to the mountains 
of bliss, 
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THe WHITTIER BIRTHDAY Book. Ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth 8.Owen. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In addition to the brief notice that 
was given of this lovely little birthday 
book last week we wish to point out 
some features which make it distinctly 
Whittier Birthday-book. The compiler 
has selected from the writings of the 
Amesbury Poet such extracts as allude 
to the birthdays which are noted on the 
opposite page and we are glad to see 
that the names of Quincy, Sewall, In- 
wood and other friends of humanity 
are not omitted and that prominent 
Quakers as well as noted writers are 
included. The steel engraving on the 
frontispiece is an excellent portrait of 
Whittier and the short poems at the 
beginning andend of each month and 
the illustrations give variety to the col- 
lection of verses and extracts. At the 
end of the book, Whittier’s lines on 
‘*My Birthday ” are placed and an in- 
dex of names and place for birthdays. 
The verse on the title page from Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ My Triumph” we repeat below : 
** O living friends who love me! 

O dear ones gone above me ! 
Careless of other fame, 
I leave to you my name.” 


Lyrics OF HomE-LANnD, by Eugene 
J. Hall. Illustrated by Moran, Gibson, 
Darley, Pyle, Low, Reinhart, Homer 
and others. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & 
Co. Price $3.50. 

Mr. Hall has endeavored to picture 
the better side of American life, man- 
ners and scenery in verse .and has di- 
vided his subjects into rustic rhymes, 
home memories, bucolic ballads, songs 
of nature, and society sketches. They 
make a volume that will interest more 
especially American readers who know 
something of country life, and the 
faithful pictures of the highway cow, 
the old garret, farm-gate. stone-mill, 
going for the cows, the old school- 
house, jolly old blacksmith, mountain 
stream, thunder storm, village bells 
and the first sweet-heart will recall 
many memories of a youth on a farm. 
The illustrations are the work of sever- 
al of our best artists whose names are 
given above. 


Dr. GILBERT’s DauGuTERs. A story 
for girls, by Margaret Harriet Mathews. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 

What girl does not like a story that 
is told in such a way that she can al- 
most see the characters and their 
homes ? Those that do, will like ‘‘ Dr. 
Gilbert’s Daughters,” May and Fay,and 
how they grew up in a country home, 
thrown with a wealthy family who 
live near and are peculiarly situated. 
The opening chapter is a trifle strained 
but the author overcomes this as the 
story proceeds and it flows evenly and 
entertainingly along. The best part 
of it is, that the scenes and incidents 
in the lives of the two girls are so na- 
tural and they are not made out better 
than they are. 

MAGAZINES. 

George Bancroft Griffiths opens the 
November number of Potter’s Ameri- 
can Monthly with a paper on ‘Along 
the Moselle and the Rhine,” in which 
he tells many interesting things in an 
interesting way. 

The Pansy continues under the edi- 
torship of Mrs. G. R. Alden, to come 
every month filled with stories and 





Ani it leads from the levels of longing.” 


anecdotes for children. 





Bhe Cottage Hearth for November is 
quite a Garfield number. There is a 
poem on the President by D. L. Milli- 
ken, pictures of James and Mollie Gar- 
field, etc. 

Since the Art Interchange was estab- 
lished, we have noticed several changes, 
one after another, until now we do not 
see how it can be further improved. 
The department of ‘‘Notes and Queries” 
we are told, is especially valuable to 
art workers, and now the editor pur- 
poses to open musical notes and que- 
ries which will probaloly prove as in- 
teresting to persons interested in music. 
The press-work on the Art Interchange 
is commendable, also the text, which is 
always up to the times. 

The full-page pictures in the October 
Magazine of Art are from paintings by 
Haynes Williams, Ludwig Knaus and 
F. Beda. The articles in this number 
are of general interest, and elegantly 
and artistically illustrated. 

Of the important contributions to 
the November Atlantic, we mention 8. 
H. Gay’s ‘‘ When did the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers land at Plymouth?” John Fiske’s 
“Theory of a Commecm Origin for all 
Languages,”” Sylvester Baxter’s For- 
estry work of the Tenth Century,” and 
“A Florentine Family in the Fifteenth 
Century.” 

Lippincott’s for this month opens 
with “A Walk over Montauk,” an in- 
teresting place that has not yet found 
its way into the magazines, until now 
Charles B. Todd describes it. H. H. 
Boyesen contributes two sonnets to 
this number, and Sarah Winter Kel- 
logg, astory. 

The October and November numbers 
of the Children’s Museum are excellent 
—the best that this magazine has yet 
put forth, everything in them good. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is full of 
articles of interest to housekeepers, 
and some lovers. 


When one number of Our Little Ones 
appears, it does not seem possible that 
anything can exceed its pictorial beau- 
ty, but we find that the November 
number exceeds in a slight degree its 
exquisite predecessor. 

Stoddart’s Review for November con- 
tains articles on ‘“‘ Illinois Sun-spots,” 
‘* The Future of Gold,” and ‘“‘Influence 
of the Atlanta Cotton Exhibition.” 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly continues 
to come filled with hints to flower- 
lovers and flower-growers. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Goullard’s Monthly Journal for Oc- 
tober gives a soprano song called 
** Love’s Sunshine,” one of F. H. Cow- 
en’s songs, and two easy instrumental 
pieces. . 

In the large, plain music-type of the 
Musical Visitor (November) we find 
“Alpine Glow,” by Wilhelm Heiser, a 
song by D. H. P. Danks, ‘“‘ There is no 
one waiting for me,” and a pretty 
“Evening Song,” (instrumental) by 
Clemens Schultze. 

PAMPHLETS. 

‘““Unfermented Wine, a fact;” by 
Norman Kerr. Price fen cents. ‘‘Con- 
stitutionality of Prohibition,” by Hon. 
Oliver P. Mason. Price ten cents. 
New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety. —— ‘‘ Circular of the Grading 
System for the Country Schools of 
Wisconsin,” by W. C. Whitford: Mad- 





ison, Wis. —— “ Answered ; 
What must I do to be saved?” by Jos- 








onan 
—y 


eph Parker, D.D. (Standard Series 
octavo.) New York: I, K. Funk & 
Co. Price fifteen cents.——A list of 
the books for children published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. —— “ The 
Evolutionist at Large” by Grant Allen, 
(Humboldt library); New York: J. 
Fitzgerald & Co. Price fifteen cents, 
These essays are reprinted from the 
St. James’ Gazette, and the writer's 
plan has been to take a simple and 
well-known natural object and give 
such an explanation as evolutionary 
principles of its most striking external 
features. —— The Monograph: Bona- 
parte’s Political Position, by J. R. See- 
ley. Price ten cents. ‘‘ Pocahontas 
and Captain John Smith,” by Henry 
Adams. Price ten cents. ‘‘The Assas- 
sins.” Same price. ‘‘ Fouquet the Mag. 
nificent,” by F. W. Shelton. Same 
price. Bangor, Maine: Q. P. Index, 
publisher.——‘“‘Outline Course of Eng- 
lish Grammar,” by D. C. O’Connor. 
New York. —— ‘‘ The Meisterschaft 
System. A simple and practical method 
for learning French, German, Spanish 
and Italian. New York, I. K. Funk & 
Co. Part I., French.— ‘Infant Songs” 
—a collection of choice music for the 
Sunday-school, common school, and 
home circle. Edited by W. A. Ogden 
and Mrs. Emma Pitt. Toledo, Ohio: 
W. A. Ogden, publisher. There are 
forty-two children’s songs bound to- 
gether, most of which are adapted to 
the Sunday-school.——‘“ Origin of Na- 
tions,” in two parts, by G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. New York: J. Fitzgerald, fifteen 
cents. 













































































































































NOTES. 
ELocuTionist’s ANNUAL, No. 9, from 
the National School of Education and 
Oratory, Philadelphia, comprises many 
new and interesting selections, some of 
which are published for the first time. 
The Annual, as aserial, has been estab- 
lished to supply the constant demand 
for a fresh, cheap book of selections, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., and the price 
has been placed so low as to be within 
the reach of all. No. 9 contains two 
hundred large twelve-mo. pages, 0D 
heavy, strong paper, in clear, open 
faced type, easy to read, and comprises 
pieces suitable,for the holidays, school 
exhibitions, lyceums and literary s0- 
cieties, anniversaries, church and Sun- 
day-school gatherings, educational, 
temperance and political meetings, and 
a large and varied list of selections for 
public and professional entertainments, 
and, as a supplementary reading book, 
is especially adapted to the higher 
classes in schools and colleges. Paper 
edition, post-paid, 35 cents; cloth, 75 
cents; green and gold, $1.00. Liberal 
discounts when ordered by the quari- 
tity. The paper edition makes a very 
cheap, attractive and effective Sup 
plementary Reader for schools. We 
commend them with confidence to 
progressive teachers for this purpose. 


THE SPENCERIAN SYSTEM. 
No better endorsement to the excel 
lence of this system could be givet 
than one by the lamented GARFIELD. 
In an address delivered before the 
students of the Washington (D. ©.) 
Business College, said of the Spen- 
cerian S and its author: “‘Study- 
ing the lines of beauty as drawn by the 
hand of Nature, he wrought out that 
yo of ip which is now 
pride of our country and the model 
of our schools.” This system is pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., 758 and 755 Broadway New York. 
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rch Adolph Diesterweg, one of the 
most eminent educational writers in 


Germany in the present century, was 
born at Siegen, province of Westpha-} 


ja, in 1790 and died at Berlin, July 7, 


i986. In 1827 he founded a quarterly | 


devoted to instruction and ed- 
cation. Diesterweg wrote a large num- 
of educational works, which are 
thiefly devoted to elementary schools, 
ut he also wrote on the reformof sec- 
mdary schools, and still more on that 
vesities. In July, 1881, forty-nine of 
42 pupils who had studied at the city 
of Mors Prussia, under Diesterweg 
from 1820 to 1832 came together to cel- 
ebrat2 the birthday of their distinguish- 
admaster. The youngest of these men 
was sixty-eight years old and the old- 
et seventy-nine. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PIMKHAM, OF LYHM, MASS., 


ympathize with Woman. 


x can Ss 





Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Tor all those -ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cvrous h there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It y, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanentiy cured by its use. 

It will at alltimesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
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d. ESTEY& Co. 
BRATTLEBORO Vr. 


Send po-tal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SUN. 


NEV TORE, 18sa. 











Tas Scw for 1992 will make its fifteenth annual re- 
olution under the present management. shining, as al- 
74, Jor all, ig und little, mean and gracious, content- 
{and unhappy, Rebublican and Democratic, depraved 
ad virtnons. Intell gen" and obtuse. Tue Suw’s light . 
lor mankind and womankind of every sort; but its | 
lal warmth is tor the good, while it pours hot dis- 
mfort on the blistering backs of the persistentiy 
iced. 
Taz Sun of 1868 was a newspaper of a new kind. It 
warded many of the forms, and a multitude of the 
periuous words and phrases of ancient journalism. 
tundertook to repori in a fresh, succinct, unconven- 
onal way all the news of the world, omitting no event 
ftuman interest, and comment'ng upon avairs with 
he fearlessness of absoint- indep:ndenee. The success 
t this experiment wus the success of Taz Scw. It 
da permanent change in the style of American 
"papers. Every important journal established in 
Mis country in the dozen years past has been modelled 
t Tae Sux. Every important journal already exist- 
hss becn modified and bettered by the force of Tux 
vs's examp'e, 
Tae Sty of 1852 will be the same outspoken, truth 
l'ng. and interesting newspaper. 
By tberal use of the means which an abundant pros 
ity affords, we sb «ll make it bet’er than ever bctore. 
Weethall prirt al’ the : ews, putting 1- into readable 
"ape. and measuring its imp rtance, not by the tradi- | 
onal yarvstick, but by its real mterestto the people. | 


yistance from Printing House Square is not the first 
“esinerstion with Tne Sus Whenever anyi bing hap- 
“Worth reporting we get the particulars, wh ther it 

ore 'n Brooklyn or in Bokhara. 

2 olitics we have d cided opi ons; and are a-ens- | 
med to e° pre<e them in lancuege that can be —— 
We say wat we “hink abont men and eve: 

rena is the only secret of Taz Sun's political 


tae W PELY SuN gathe-s into eight pages the best 
tter of the seven daily issues. An Agricaltur.1 te 
1 wert OF Noe ualied merit. full market reports. and 
heral proportion of fierary, scientirc, and domestic 
Reet ne co piere THe WEEKLY SUN. and make it | 

' nowepaper tor the farmer's houseLold that was 



































Lt lors Hot know and read and like Tre SUNDAY 
each number of whch is a Golconda o1 interesting 
ture, with the best poetry of the day. prose, ever 
worth reading news. humor—matrer e ough to nfl 
noe tert a, and infinitely more varied und enter- 
ee tan any book, big «'r lit. le? 
—— idea of what a newspajer should be pleases 
Ont teres tor } gE Svs. 
F erm: are as tolliews: 
“r the daily Sux, a four pore sheet of twenty-eight | 
. the price by mail, post-paid. is 454 cents a) 
or &@ yeer; or. ine: dine the Sunday | 
- 80 eieht-page heet >, Altv<tx co'umus. the = | 
Cents per mupth, or $7,78 ® year, pestane 
“unday editiur of THE 8 
tee at pees -20 bed portage 5 — =| 
FREELY SUN. eight pages. Oity-siz 
ear postage paid = Fir clubs of tem 
we wili sena = Ly Oe v free 
Ad NGLAND, 


er of , 25 Sux, ‘New York City. 









































freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. we. Mention thie Paper 


No family should be without LYDIA K PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. es cure sti 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

aa Sold by all Druggists. “Gs 


DR. RHODES, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
~~. = 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Paralysis, Brain and Nerve lisvases, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Dixease, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debilitv, Hysteria, Epilepsy or Fits, 
vaundice, Constipation, Headache, Dy. pepsia, Drcpsy, 
Asthma, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Humors, Gravel, 
Wesk back or side, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heart, 
Lung, and all Bloud Disea-es, 

Office hours trom 9 o’cluck a. M. to5 P.M. 











DENTAL ROOMS) 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANC 9% AVE 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODEEATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 











Dr.Stinson’s 
is w 


ye ae a postive 


ve and Cure 
a 


an ' 

and ali their atten =} yy nas miorety 
= ef, but is a permanent 

Mrs. Eee. of Belmore, O., says of it: «Tam 

surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. ts 


di ? 
Hicoadway, New York. 


HOPE DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums. 
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THE BEST 


‘CLIMAX 
Ko 


CARD 
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Teachers 
made that the Chalk 
the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Alien, 
State Normal School, Minafield. Pa. 

**Weo have carefully and faitifully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have 
now in use tem dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘**T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperia tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 
Dust is caught between the strips.of felt and does no fly down 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


;the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





It 18 #0 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 


From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIstT. 
$1.50 





HEAD QUART ERS 


School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 





Teachers and School Boards will please take 
notice that I am now ready to furn EVERY- 
THING needed in schools. shall be grateful to 
teachers who will kindly send me a card if their 





school is in need of Fnrniture or Supplies of —_ 
description. bf IT rate to Boa 
of Education and Trustees to furnish 


schools throughout. 

I have the best School Desk in the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is seen. 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 
miles of New York I will bring a desk and explain 


merits. 
Send for a descriptive circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Bvery school is ob! to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with the dust caused b« the 
coramon rubber, and also secure an article that 
wear twice as ty as any other for the same 

price. Do on not ba od aad The “CLIMAX” 
embodie3 if these 

The “CLIM c has stood an excellent test test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers say—* The 
pn no ones " Send for a sample, price 
cen 

In jm by the dozen, please state by which 





express you wis Shaan Sp Coane. 
elt, perdoz. . ° ° - 150 
ae a al 2,00 


Reward Cards 


Ehgvee lange line of the most beautiful Reward 
and Cards that are published. They 
are foat the thing for yo our school. 

These cards in packages of ten, and 


SPENCIAL OFFER. 


} ua cond to these who, wi sam kage 
¢ Ss See ene Reward Chote 


know ‘that — will be pleased 
wide th them and Fa 
WILLIAM 4 KELLOGG, 
21 Park Plaee, N. ¥. 
BIG OFFER, | dyoireieitouses 1A Se 


tograph Albeme. 250 Spicy Motto Verses an 
eee popular Songs, all ior 15 cents, post-paid , two ior 


Address J. L. PATTEN & CO.. 58 Barclay St, N. ¥ 


CHROMO or 30 Fine White Gold Edge 
name on 10 cents. Wanted.— 
BB aaee Bon demo J. 


of Compastow and 


keen 
er te Kuiioce & Co, Se eee 
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RAILWAY 
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—THE— 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! 
BLQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
—OF THE— 3 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best route between Chicago andall 
Northern Ill note lowe, Dakota, wrenine 


California, Uregon, Arizona, Uta 
Cole oe idaho, Mouase, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SI0UZ CITY, 


Is the BEST 


edar pide, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
poate te t qty andthe Iso, 
flwankee, Cgper een Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
fi ari Necuab, Mennche. Ot. Paul, Min: 
it + 
onpe is. Hares, VY * Volga, Fars 6 ae sriark, 


=i LaCrosse 5 Wetted vend all points 


Ww 
ota, Wiscensin and the 


— 

at Coupalt a the fyetes of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U = Zo Sepest from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union 

At Chicago. close connections are made with the fake 
Store, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. rive 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Clese connectious made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BSTWEEN 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Slespers on all Night owe 
roed, Es sores: a arangvo ebay Ys vbuy 1 they 
ickets by this route, (eb Wil teen 
chis Line, 
‘1 Mang’r Chigago, 


over the Chicago & Norv” 


“tHe ou wish the Best Traveling sg 
wi 


N § 
2k: Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
Marvin Hughitt, 2 V.P. 
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——_ long ago a lady vis- 
ited one of our Eastern colleges to at- 
tend Commencement, and bring her 
son home. At college there was a 
young man that was in the front in his 
studies, abilities and good conduct; he} 
was the pride of wealthy parents, and | 
a hard student, but had acquired the | 
habit of smoking cigarettes. He be-' 
lieved that it helped him in the labor’ 
of study, and the habit grew on him 
until he became a very slave to it, and 
his system became so terribly poisoned 
by it that it gave way, and he was 
struck down by paralysis as by light- 


ning. It was heart-rending to witness 
the father and the mother at the col- 
lege, whither they had been summoned 
to meet their son and bear him home. 

Some of the cigarettes which are 


smoked to so large an extent are said 
to be dangerous articles. A physician 


had one of these analyzed, and the to- 
bacco was found to be strongly im- 
pregnated with opium; while the 
wrapper, which was warranted to be 


rice paper, was proved to be the most 
ordinary of white paper, whitened with 
arsenic, the poisons combined being 
presented in sufficient quantities to 
create in the smoker the habit of using 
opium, without being aware of it, and 
which craving can only be satisfied by 
an incessant use of cigarettes. 


THE common schools of Germany are 
well-known to be thorough in their 
methods and excellent in the results 
they attain. These are won by teach- 
ing rather than text-books. The cost 
of text-books for one pupil in a course 
of eight years is only $.67. 


— <2] 0 SO 
A ROYAL commission has been ap- 
pointed in Great Britain to inquire into | 
the subject of foreign industrial educa- 
tion, for the purpose of comparison 
with that of England. 


Jouns Hopkins University has now 
about 150 students, 50 or more having 
just entered. Professor Freeman in- 
tends to lecture at the university in 
November, his subjects being Old, 
Middle and New Englands. 


I have the utmost confidence in the 


mails. Enclose $1 for two boxes, or 
$2.50 post, office order for six boxes of 
Celery and Chamomile pills and I will 
take all risk for money and goods. 
Dr. C. W. Benson, 106 North Eutaw 


t., Baltimore, Md. 


Tue total expenditure upon industri- 
al schools in England amounts to $1,- 
580,000. There are now about 15,000 of 
these schools. 

si : 
$500 REWARD. 

They cure all diseases of the Stom- 
ach, Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kid- 
neys and Urinary organs, and $500 will 
be paid for a case t they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injur- 
ious found in them—Hop Bitters. Test 
it. See ‘‘ Truths ” or ** Proverbs,” an- 
other column. 

To nis‘absent father a little boy 
writes that his puppies are growing ev- 
ery day and sometimes twicea day. 


AS A CURE FOR PILES. 

Kidney-W ort acts first by overcom- 
ing it. the mildest manner all tendency 
to con#ipation ; then, by its great tonic 
and inv sroratin rties, it restores 
to health ‘he debilita: and weakened 
thave hundreds of certified 
cures, where all else had failed. Use 

it it and suffer to longer.— Exchange. 


VOCAL DEFECTS, 
Rooms oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. ELOCUTION,. 

















ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” prs 
AND AUTHOR of 
‘Olarke’s Practical Vocal Drill,” VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” The pies three months (two lessons per week.) 
‘“ Cause Stammerin g,” ys 
= sere Full Course in Private, ° yo 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal] nome a9 mM °° a5.00" 
Training,” eee RS 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC sPRAKING, READrNe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
AND THE OURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 





1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILATELPHZA. 


READING. SsTAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


~NEW YORK 


Normal School’ Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten one Seereey Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STRELT, - - NEW YORK. 
Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882, For particulars 


as to terms, etc., inquire of Pr JOHN KRAUS 
OF. ( ia 
ns. MARIA _KRAUS-BCELTE, { Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 

Prof. KRAuvs isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Freebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the highest 
of this lady more than any other, perhaps. that the we success 01 
is due, end her pupils have accomplished more than all —The Galaxy.” 

“Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the ors eine ed, certainly, by any one, in her 
knowledge of Froebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kin rten teacher is so high, and she 
inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at the same time with so much modesty, and ardor to 
improve, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence.—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kinder- 
garten Messenger. 








lace. Itis to the labors 
in America 





Packard’s Business College, | 


METHODIST BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

This is a professional school for business training, and is under the personal supervision of the 
founder and prop ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated with Bryant and 
Stratton, and is the author of the Book-keeping series which bears their name. The College was 
founded in 1858, and has made steady p' in utility and public favor, and now stands at the 
head of this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the rooms cote = and elegant; 
course of study most thorough and efficient. The rates of tu ig re shave recently been reduced, and 
le ame can enter at any time. one ait: term of 11 weeks, $45.00. Call or send for circular con- 

ning full particulars. 8. 8. Principal. 


The Misses Chadeayne, 


Of 518 MADISON AVENUE, ° - NEW YORK, 
Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
number vecaived is age my small for constant pengone! attention to be x en to each one of the 
pupils, together with ely practical instruction the Modern Languages. The School has been 
ong known and patronized by the first families, and any who visit it can be furnished with excellent 
references and letters of recommendation. 


Important Notice : 


or gentleman possesses, from practical 
ledge as to the value of onane par- 
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HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA P § 

and Wpethods of cookin , baking, . 4 

eatving, apd the whole list of househ old and rn 4 z ‘ 
pursui Every person who reads this notice s — <€ 4 
estly uested to contribute something to the forth- ¢ ¢ ‘ 
foming . matter what. Please give us the P ‘ 
benefit of your experience as to the best method of 
prepari e cular article of food. How to $) 

e ular variety of cake, e peced, ies; to §) 


= ag , tea, etc.; to preserv roast ( 
we dressi —anything that you know to 
be Rood a what th the publishers want. ( 
those whose Recipes are used, due credit will be 
gives in the book (unless Seqnesees to withhold the P 
), and a copy of the same will be forwarded free P 
to to theca, as soon as published. In tion, to every 
person who sends one or more recipes, the publishers ‘ 
1 forward any one of the Premium ar! offered ( 
that may be selected, and all 


Credit of $2.00 on the Price, ) 
tgs Ap ea for the time and trouble involved in send- 


LIST OF SILVERWARE PREMIUMS : 


One Set (6) Silver-Plated Tea-Spoons, “g2.00 
One Set (6) Silver-Plated Table-Spoons, 3.00 
One Set (6) Silver-Plated Table-Forks, . 3.00 
One Set (6) Silver-Plated Table-Knives, . 3.75 
an of the Preiame at - a Premium 
will be forwarded a ce to any person who 
sends a Recipe of any Kind to the ublishers, anda 
2 allowed 


which 
m the whetecale price 


De fap 
‘SNOOdS-AIAVL GALV1d-URATIS (9) 3°98 CUE 


* SHAINN-HIAVL GALVITd-AAATIS (9) 398 CUO 
* ‘Swuoa-a1IAVL GALV1d-AAATIS (9) 998 CUO 
OL’s@® * * * * * SNOOdS-VEL GALV1d-UBATIS (9) 998 CUO 


uonduepes sof 33 pavmsof pup sepig $142 LAO LAD ee 


‘00 — bas. NUgZIsam LVIUD 


_- 
OP 


¢ Jo yunowmn oy) 03 YSvO SD poidov0D oq 113% 4epi_o 


wmnpuosT 9942 ‘VICAAOIOAOND GIOHASNON 04? & WOpv097qnd 


amount be deducted » 
given, Premium will be shipped at once on 4 > 
recei, the difference. There are no restrictions as ] 


RESaGRO MOANA 


copied from 


40f sedjooy osous 40 eu0 yn pepumdmosen usym ‘CGNVHAd NO .. 


quowAnd up “g 








) coud oppea20ym oy? 3 ‘e2}0,40 wunputos Buymnopzz0f oy; Jo hun sof 


she 


) 
) 
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Books for Teachers 


—o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


eas SHES 
Kellogg’s School M ment. 
This v 


lume by the editor of the SCHOOL Jour- 

ical ideas on this important 

subject. Any er will by reading it be able 

to enter his school with more tact, clearer ideas, 
and be helped tosucceed in governing. It has an 

introduction oy Sree somes ent President 

of the New York Normal Co! He strongly 

commendsit. Also Prof. Withee Y F. Phelps, Supt. 

of the Winona Public 7-3 and many other 

eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


De G Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of — Lay - y ok a He 
ven a grea’ jucatio! rogress, 
The k poets we en of the instruction 
given b ‘t him (eo netitatos, and Penn., ee Jer- 
sey, an d espec: 
tended to comma in the practical work ‘Oo 
}- = school-room. In each subject the author has 
ven: 
1st. An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Cautions, or Sowtoevela mistakes in teach- 


ng S the te 


or the ends to be attained in teach- 
ing the subjects. 
t brings out ‘out the most in’ 


od 

paical seo8 methods ere ee fon 
brace nearly oy 
branch ae and treated et of 4 in the public 
spelling ,Fsa Reading, ent C3, 
penmanship, . tory, 
calisthenics, letter » inviting, rithmetc 

es ica” etplinary “move hy, climate, natu 

science, movements, organization, 
menaeemen P 4 oes bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 id. Se ag ae ettractive 
snd Duets books on our Ut, and we have solda 


large number. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of p of Teaching, 
t 


Stands at the head of a books for teachers 
is a priceless ——., man in this country 
taught as ‘aid David P . the first Principal of 
New York State Normal Schoo He will stand as 
the symbol of natu to the end of time. 
If one can own but one yooh he should own 
it is the book to wi It should be 


a over as often as possible. It will help a good 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac™>r, too, 
Price $1.50 


ee * Principles and Practice of 
eac 
The author was Waa of a, a nae a. By was 


eb ao. ;is a Ss conductor of 
’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu- 
The e~—- is a capital one, and 





of real ‘ 
ferent fleld from an pother, It will be a great aid 
to any Prive, $1. 50, postpaid. 

Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
ci of the lersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
other volume of t merit. It is sufficient to 

markab! 


Craig’ Question Book. 

xceedingly useful for all who wish to 
ma Male studies or who wish to select ques 
tions for js wed classes. It has 3,000 practical ques- 


Ly on grammar, arithmetic, etc., etc. 
answers Beach de ment of questions is 
followed a ent of answers on same sub- 


a cad - - stion numbered and Wont ist 
num oun preceding page. e give list 
U. 8. History, geography, ss 


ethane es reading ak cae rules 0, ling, 
infnitives made easy, civil government mec 
physical geography. en editions have been publish 


revised edition. Price, 


The Normal Question Book. 
This volume like the last is d for a re 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 


3,000 questions with answers quoted from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


is beloved by a teachers of the metro- 
This is 


-. 3 undoubtedly the best work C- 4 
subject lished, and a promi ~— 

very teacher's lib: 7. ht io eapec 
This poh So otamaard w — 


o— of this So pe sold—this. shows 
some 

sponsivility, Its price fs $1.50, postpaid. 

How to Teach. 

This volume describes the methods used in_ the 
New York Public Schools (it wee prepared °7 
City 8a tendents Kiddle, Harrison, and Cal 

ee cone =e rage te Ly ide). and 
4 oy may almost be 
— every teacher in the New York City. 
me ss postpaid. 


Manuals for Teachers. 


Ca a eee 
se & 
Class Teaching. 


These ee are poy emp works publish- 
qa in valued b: y the Lon 





sof will be an for 50 cts. 

“? = eet ire Be eele pimeet, Attra 
&. L. KELLOGG & 

a: Pak Pleos Now York. 
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Lore.—This important substance is 
obtained by heating chalk or limestone 
toredness. By this the carbonic acid is 
expelled, and quicklime, as it is called, 
isleft behind. It may beobtained ina 
state of almost absolute purity by heat- 
ing Iceland spar or white marble in a 
crucible to redness; prepared in this 
way lime is a hard but brittle sub- 
dance, white in color and absolutely 
infusible. When quicklime is sprinkled 
with water, it slakes with great vio- 
lence; a chemical combination takes 
place, with the usual accompaniment 
of considerable heat, and the hard lime 
eventually crumbles down to a soft, 
white bulky powder; called slaked 
lime. The heat produced during the 
slaking of quick lime is very consider- 
able, and is a matter of common obser- 
vation ; in some cases it has been found 
sufficient to char and even kindle dry 
wood, and fires have been caused in 
this way. By exposing the hydrate to 
astrong red heat the water can be 
driven off, and quicklime again ob- 
tained. Slaked lime is slightly soluble 
in water, moreso in cold thanin warm 
water. This lime water is used by the 
chemist as atest for the presence of 
carbonic acid, as the surface of the 
liquid will become instantly covered 
with a white pellicle, if exposed to an 
atmosphere containing any carbonic 
acid. Quicklime is largely used for 
building purposes and for increasing 
the fertility of the soil. Ordinary mor- 
tar is made by mixing quicklime, wa- 
ter and sand together; the mixture 
which is at first pasty, gradually hard- 
ens, partly by evaporation of moisture 
and partly by the absorption of car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere. Lime 
is also 'argely used in agriculture as a 
lertilizer; it is specially valuable on 
stiff clay lands, where it serves to de- 
compose the silicates of the clay, and 
thus liberates certain potash salts 
which are essential to the growth of 
plants. Lime wash or milk of lime 
as it is sometimes called, is very useful 
in cellars, breweries and bed-rooms for 
painting the interior walls; the lime 
acts beneficially by destroying the vi- 
tality of any organisms which may 
have collected on the surface. 

How can a man name his child Wil- 
liam? The horrid idea of the partner 
of his joys and sorrows presenting him 
with a Bill ! and to have that Bill con 
tinually in the house, constantly run- 
ning up and down stairs—always un- 
settled | 

ee ae 
WHY WEAR PLASTERS ? 

They may relieve, but the ae 
cure that lame back, for the kidne 
are the trouble and you want a rem Ms 
toact directly on their secretions, to 
parity and restore their healthy condi- 

Kidney-Wort has that specific 
action—and at the same time it regu- 
pe the bowels perfectly. Don’t wait 





sick, but geta kage to-day, 
maf care all Droggiste Liquid and dry 
ntown 

Ty 





A SUNDAY-SCHOOL boy, upon being 
asked what made the Tower of Pisa 
lean, replied: ‘‘ Because of the famine 
in the land.” 

GOOD FOR BABIES 

We are pleased to say that our baby 

was sp apemanenty, pod 4 of serious pro- 
ity of the bowels by 
a use of Hop Bitters by its mother, 
which at the same time restored her to 
perfect health and strength.— The Par- 
ws ave., Rochester, N, 

¥, another column. 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


nat ay 


York City 


for over 


known and 
ed in New 
and Vicnitly 
orty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIEs. 

Warranted, if used according to directi ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
pou Throat and Lungs. 

Vegetable Expectorant ; violent 
dy; mee se. — ae iat 


If you havea gous, if ever so aight. - not fail to give 
the Balsam a tri The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to .- worth a hundred. times its cost, 


The %5c bottle contains four times as much as the Be 








Purest and Best Medicine ever made. 


A combination of Ho: Buchu andrake 
nd Dandelion, with alithe bests an most cu 
ve Ullloed Puri of allother Bitters makes theatre 
rifier, Liver u ulater, Lif 

ring Agent on eart 


Wo aise Ganrene orill health can siet long ¢ 

here Hop Bitters are used, 60 PT aried and and perf 
are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and infirm. 

To all whose emriarmente cause irregularity o 

he bowels or urinary organs, or wae roqeeen Ap, 
petizer, Tonicand mild si Stimulant, H op 

nvaluable without intoxicating. 

Fo matter what your feelings or eymptens ere, 
it the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitte 
‘Don't wait until you are sick, but if you Poniy te fee 

bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It ma 
leave your life. It has saved hundreds. 
will be paid for a case they will not cure o 
e. a not suffer ty your friends suffer, butj 
e them to u 
Ree ber, Ho 


se Hop Bitte: = 
Bittersisno vile. 4 
len nostrum, but the Purest and Best Me jelne e ere 
ade; the “Invalids Friend and Hope, d 
person or family should be Without oe 
Get some this day. ‘ 
Hor Coves Cuz is the guostast, entest and be 
ask Childre: 


One Hop Pap for Stomac a —_ Kidneys 1 
superior Teall ethert. Ask Druggists. 

D. I. C. is an absolute and irresistable cure fo 

Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 








CURES! 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

peg ous humors that develope in ) Kidney and — 
nary Diseases, Bi 

Fy pation, Piles, or in ae on Rosie 

a Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 





SEE a PEOPLE SAY: 
ori ney ork, of Junction City, Kannas, 
Hidney- Wort caved him after regular Phy- 

nm trying for four years. 
a aire, John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
asgivenuptodie by four prominent 
physielannata nd that he was afterwards cured by 


MM. Md Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Sharon 
he was not ane eted to live, bein 
Py beyond belief, but Kidney- Cotladla 
Anna I. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
py and o~. complications was ended by the use of 
y- Wort. 


John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., snffered 


Michael Coto of Mon 
ba suffered sight youre. years with ih Kidney aimouty ont 
Ted 


« Constipation and Piles. 
p medicine, Ane Ligald Form, a he 


efficiency tn either form. 


pare it. 
tar It acts with equal 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 








We will send on 30 days via 
DR. DYE'S 





is 

Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and ¢s- 
pecially designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and other causes. Also tor Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Runtare, Female Troubles snd many other 
Diseases, Wonderful cures quickly affected. [lus 


New. York Conservatory of Music. 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 





INCORPORATED 1865. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 


successful operation. 
the commen: 


The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 


which imitate its name and methods, 


The offices are open daily from 9 A. M. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 


sification of the pupils. 
date of entrance. 


Pupils may begin at any time, 


terms commencing from 
S. M. GRISWOLD, President. 











over the country. 


Tin “ACME” | Parse 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


This 


It is a strong pa 


——Oo—_ 
, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or i 
paper, being made of manilla and 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. 


re the eyes like white 


eavily calendered, rit 


It can be furnished at very low prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, . e - $8.00 
Congress Letter, 2.50 


Bath Letter, F . ° ° 
Commercial Note, ° ° 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
a 80 
1,60 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 
—_-—_— >4—_ —_—— — 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These books are bein ing used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 


recommended. TRY 


Size. Per pkge of 10. 
63x8, 40pp.,, - 


$ 50 | Gpxs, "100 pp., - - 


EM. You will be — than satisfied. 


Per pkge of 10, 
$1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and onc commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, te) me hear from you. ped, 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 








THE 


SPELLING GAME, 
‘Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever publu-hed ; atthe same time serves 
a8 & Valuable EpUCcATOR of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 


paid 
The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 
This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 


nunciation of each word. To introduce them, we wil! 
bw one Dictionary. Price 50 cents. Postage pre 
paid. 


Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK 
Nore.— We will send one Spelling game and one Dic 
tiunary on receipt of 6 sta. 1and3 ct. stamps taken 


SOMETAING WNEw 


PRETTY STORIES 


A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 
A beautiful little book of twenty four pages, with 
a pretty picture at the head of each page for a subject. 
The best thing to teach the chilcren to write their 
thoughts easily. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 
First Series. Vol, I 





WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Pl., N. ¥ 


Dealer in ali kinds of School Supplies. 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 


Inexperienced teachers and others who wish to 
acquire a clear and concise method of analysis 
and parsing, can find a competent instructor by 
addressing—Oare of E. L. Kellogg & Co , 21 Park, 


GRAMMAR. 








FOR NEEDLE-WORK. Book 
of over 150 Elegant for 
the various 2 & Of Nerdie-work, 


arent Lace-works, &c., with diag: ame iliustr t- 
Yin os making all the ciderent eritcbes. 
Qe. Address J. 


id on Cts., two tor 
Pics poet Pa pes gat ag Ch bt. N. ¥. 


BOG tes sade Waiter & Oo. Portada Me 








THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
8. M. PERKLNS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simple a child may understand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not org«nized to make money, but 
to protect and elevate the p:ofession. Femates admit- 
ted to the $500 class without a medical examination, 
which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqui 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, ch Idren 
and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment o 
one assessment of sixty cenie may secure $500 for de- 


pendents, Teachers are rendered more contented and 
efficient by belonging to such a society. It from no 
other motives a | should join to benefit teachers not so 


favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
york teachers insare on this ground alore 

Become members now, to be secared against the 
perils of travel during vacation. 

Ifyou have a tamily do not neglect your duty one 
hour. Send for application blank and circular to 

W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 
21 Park Place, Nee York 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of Cus. 
ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 

HEADQUARTERS: 60 PARK PLACE. N. Y. 





7 INDERGARTEN NURMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begin~ Oct. Ibth. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
lectares per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts aud ocenpations of Freebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telline and the educational 
vaiue of play, together with object jessonsand dally 
practice in the kindergarten. Mohers receive lectures 
oo “ The Kindergarten in the Wareery,’ Wednesda 
afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months, ne 
Wednesday a.ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers. 
ao are: love oi children, gvod common 
Sage refined manners, desire to to imp ove, and 
bealth. 





rs. Louise Poliock, 

iw. W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Tuirtecnth street, 
N.W., ’ Principals. 
pams prateees COLLEGE, & Bowery, cor 

Canal ; ‘tee tation (Estab 189). Paine’s uptown 
Gollege, 1818 Bi Aad St., open 9 A.M., till 10 Pe. 
Young re Ladies, and Boys taught Bookxeep 
rudimenta! and higher Mathematics, Corr ndence 
ali Englioh Beegenes ) ig BL ety bork month) noges 

ic and 

oackward aod panceua tantly advensean Scan’ A yA, 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Preparep sy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Every Chart in the series has in view a definite | follow the natural method of teaching, 

pom a hich is thoroughly and systematically | appealing to a , ee of the child that m1 
evelo caally aw , and inciting correct ment 

Every step in advance is in a logical order of | proc processes at the outset. 





progression and development. 


The beautiful and significant illustrations éne'| 


an especially noticeable and attractive feature of 
these Charts. 

Pictures, objects, and thin 
than abstract rules and nak 


They to be mded when in use, 
from the b back of a common chair, thus 
at all times a tion for convenient an 
advantageous lay before classes. 


gaa rather | Send for price-list and fuller particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. 








‘The Latest and Best. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARcrus WILIsON. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with asupplementary volume designed both as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely [lustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


THE FRINGE OF OM. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music tor 
Elementary and Advanced 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
Institutes and 


Conventions. | 
By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the resulta of the 





ripened experience of these two wost sucecssiul teach- 
ere and conductors. and ts Just what might be expected 
from real live, progressive, wile-awake men 


In presenting this work 1o the musical public, we be- 
lieve we can heartily :eecommend it as tuily meeting 
the requirements of a book of this scone and design, 
and that its practical use will demonstrate that it is in- 
deea 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents each, by mall, $7.50 per dozen by 
Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ne. 5 Union Square, | CINCINNATI 0. 


New York. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its varied, tnetructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make {it just 
the paper to! whe 

HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Sunday schoo’ teacher will find in its columns the 
pest of help in teaching the International Suaday School 
Lesson. ‘ 

It isevangelical but not sectarian In character, and fs 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe ior it and induce others to do the same, 

Yearly subscriptiin price, postage tucluded is only 
$2.50. Address 

Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
i) Nusean Street, New York 


_ AMERICAN AND ‘EUROPEAN ie 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami 
les with thoroaghly competent Protessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families go'ng abroad or the country 
promptly satted with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or atdresa 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 2th Sts. N. ¥. 


A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassan St., or 87 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES ur ON APPLICATION. 


PRACTICAL [ire 


The pre at pro « individual eoretelly cone 

sidered from tie age of responsib, lity ao to matu! ~? in ree 

gard to Education, Nome, Soc} Etiquette, 

Amus ments. Dregs, Love, atting usi: 
jure BreadsLaters are toh e Soins 


less. 
AY he vo AY x. wands in steikin thoughts, rare Information 
and intense eo. a. * sages ealered plate 


ONE A anted My 











lem svived 





1000 WAYS 


1000 TEACHERS. 


BY A. C. MASON. 


This book is literally the condensed experience 
and judgment of nearly one thousand different 
Teachers of well-known standing and reputation, 
and will afford a mine of instruction an 
tions of incalculable value to the earnest teacher. 

The actual methods of each contributor are 
briefly stated by ‘himself, under th proper 
headings. 6 


IT CONTAINS VARIOUS METHOD’ OF 
OPENING AND CLOSING SCHO. L, 


| TEACHING ARITHMETIC, READING, WRIT- 


ING, SPELLING, GRAMMAR, GEO- 
GRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
CONCISE, AND PRACTICAL HINTS ON DIS- 
CIPLINE AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: 
ON ABSENCE AND TARDINESS. 
FORMS FOR KEEPING RECORDS AND MAK- 
ING REPORTS TO PARENTS AND PUPILS. 
BESIDES NUMEROUS APHORISMS, QUOTA- 
TIONS FROM EXPERIENCED 
EDUCATORS, ETC. 


the contributors may be mentioned: 
Piet = - Hoose, New York; Prin. J. B. Meck- 
ling “iA. lvania ; Supt. H. C. Speer, Kansas; 
rot. Hiram Hadley, Indiana ; Prin. C. E. Beale, 
Connecticut; Prof. F. A. Fogg, Minnesota ; Su t. 
Ate s "Ohio; iy Henry Higgins, Tliino 
Parker, Massacnusetts; Prin. H. H 
Ballard Massachusetts; Supt. G. W. Cullison, 
lowa: Mrs. F. M. Case, Ohio; Prin. C. E. Lowery, 
Michigan; Prof. W. F. Phelps. 33 -— Prin. 
Herman Roe, Delaware ; Supt. 8. P. >, Bates,” Penn- 
sylvania; Prin. W. A. — Pes Vermont; Prin. 
H. Campbell, Missouri; Prin. H. E. Hale, 
Colorado ; Supt. W. B. Powell, Illinois; Prof. John 
Swett, California; Prin, W. H’. Beach, Wisconsin ; 
Supt. Aaron Gove, Colorado; and Prof. 8. 8. 
Green, Rhode Island. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, ONE DOLLAR. 


W. L. KLEIN & CO., Publishers. 


N. W. cor. ‘Randolph & LaSalle Sts.. Chicago, 


“THIRD EDITION. 
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School @anagement 
By Amos M. Eellogg, A. M. 


EDITOR OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
75 ots. post-paid. 


—o— 


This work takes up the most difficult of all 
school work, viz.: the government of a school, 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the subject. It is invaluable to the teacher who 
desires to improve his school. It has received the 
unqualified approval of eminent educators. It is 
a book that the teacher can practically use, and 
has no untried theories to set forth to puzzle and 
bewiider the teacher. The call for this practical 
work has been so at that in four months we 
have sold two editions. The third edition is now 
ready. It has been carefully rev ised and a chap- 
ter on “School Amusements”’ added, that is 
alone worth the price of the book. The pai paper 
and printing is first class and the binding is vers 
tasteful. It isa work that no teacher can affo 
to be without. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Normal School, writes : 

“Mr. KELLOGG—I am so well pleased with the 
matter it contains and with the pointed and orig- 
inal manner in which it is treat d, that I cannot 
help addressing you personally to congratulate 
you in giving the a book that he can use. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell this invaluable work in all parts of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 


terms, to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


FSTERBROOK’S “Tenn 
SSD 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 











GEM. A 
Bend Xt, eirenlar, itr he nm, Pane 
3.0. MeCURDY & © 
on SzPqnece to Serer Outit free. 


777 dares "P VICKERY, Angusta, , Me. 





y FB day at home east ade. th 
$722: Tres." Radtews te Tacs & Oe. Angus hie. : 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
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BRUSHES, Sculptors’ 
' For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
—_—a AND CLAy. 
P. W. Devoe & Co’s ——— —o— 
CANY!S, ~s a F. W. Devoe & Co's 
CADEMY - OARDS, are ARTISTS’ 
AND FINE COLORS, “a 
Oil Sketching Papers, TH TUBES. il 
snnieaiiee —_——o— vo 
é o CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
ATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. = 
Cakes and Moist, am@==- 
Sas Supplies for N) 
» DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOCES cad GEEEEEe- Pann Works :-—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. mata = 
+] erc 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS we 
’ Re 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. = 
Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. a. Fred’k Saunders, J Jr. J. Seaver Page. $1. 
unde: 
‘The Blanchard Sri 
Foods. af 
® (Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) teh 
<s 4 SURE NATURAL REMZDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING = 
and CHRONIC DISEASE Pu 
Circulars free on r 
THESE "BED a = application. inten 
ARE LIQUID I 
oO have 
FOODS, 7 Ee ee 
PRAPARED DIREOTLY FROM 4YSiCy, P 
Wheat, Beef, Milk. 
De, Blanchard’s ‘‘ Lectures and Essays" on Pood, Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Address TH BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Squars, N. Y. Mo 
Dr. Blanchard consulted fi. ee, if postage is prepaid. of 
The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, Un 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste irom study, care or grief. For 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and pain, 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottle 
for $5. Sample Bottle 0c. 
The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of Pu 





long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and enerzizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 

for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera iniantum. $2 each, or six bott.es tor $10. Sample bottle $1. 
The Beef and Mitkis for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 

and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. §2each, or six bottles ior $10. Sample bott e # 
The. Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.”” Neve: 


r failing rem- 
for the alcohol, op.um aad tonacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early angen $1.50 each, or 


6 boi ties for $7.50. Sample pottie Tc. 























Jessen 








For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 204 389 
and Stub Point, 849, For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Faleon, 873,903. Other Styles to swit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


1OSEPF GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole —_ 


School Supplies. 























The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. Yor 
Acme Paper, send tor price list | Crayons (Dustiess,) per gross.. Ink Well Covers, d0z........+ tea 
Aide to School Discipine. . $1.5 Dictionary, Websters’ | £2. * Kindergarten Movorial, © seni for 
Blackboards. Send tor price list. RES APG AT 120 price ‘ist. the: 
dividers ......... 1.00 Diplomas (sample,)... ........... 3) ad Pencils......... Scccoccccccess 
racers. per doz...1.°0 Eureka Slating. per q quart scat erent ‘ ala 
Quite Root Wl ce: codcsenan uae ‘ 2 Exercise rice list. | Mottoes, 20 in a meee 
Sor _— in: pkg. o: 25.. f rf orm: and Bol de cS tn a box). 42 amerel Fram 0 be ( 
ginseatuaccceuconeul J ‘orms. on sepscmreccceed ~ aed ri list. 
Chest Expander... ..20000002. 135 diodes. s-nd for price iat. ”| — end — . B 
Mili ceusiend:---ccsectedessosuaren 825 k (David's,) = doz. qts.... .5.00 ay ich, per 100 ..........- 8.0 
Crayon Holders ................0- | ells, per QuS.. ............6.. 8) | Slated Paper, 3 i. wide per yd..1.0 





All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 
WIi LIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 


STOP 225225 CATARRE * 


OME TREATMENT. NO CHARGE Lee 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv, 





CONSULTATION. The fearful effects 
Catarrh on the system can be ped. Sn Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. will 
of postive, perma is on only pat yy Branch Offices —1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nort? 
ve, permanent cure. " 
eription, "Add Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. T! 


lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean all styles ot Ladies’ and Genticme® 
Germents, Shawls, etc. ete. All kinds ot Curtelo 
Cleared or Dyed. Goods reeeived and returned by ** 


$5r S20qise eae Severe we 


Rev. T. . CHILDS, Troy, O. 


BUCKEYE BELL ruUNDRY 


Pure Copper and Tin fer Cha 
larms, Farms, etc. 








is, Fire Ai 


TED, Free. 
“UANDUZEN & ati "Cincinnati, O. 











